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PREFACE. 



THIS little work owes its existence to a few words of a scholar 
who, after Thilo, has coiitributod iiioi*o than any one of recent 
date towards our knowledge of the Argonautica, Towards the end 
of his invaluable Studien, Schenkl observes "Moge ein Anderer 
diese Sammlungen erganzen und uns iiberhaupt eine erschopfende 
Darstellung des Stiles des Valerius lief em !" 

The appearance of Baehrons' edition added weight to this 
remark, which I have here attempted to follow up. That the 
plan of the work owes much to Mr Heitland^s Introduction to 
Lucan is so obvious that I mention it, only to avail myself of 
this opportunity to acknowledge the kindly suggestions with which 
he has assisted me in its composition. 

The literature on the subject is not very extensive. Besides the 
editions of Heinsius, Burman, Wagner, Thilo, Schenkl and Baehrens, 
I have made some use of SchenkFs Studien^ Gebbing's two pamphlets 
de V. FL tropis et JiguHs and de V, Fl, dicendi genere^ and Peters* 
de V. FL uita et carmine. My debts to other scholars I have en- 
deavoured to acknowledge in my notes. 

Should anything I have written be of any service towards the 
study of a much neglected poet in whose work I have long been 
interested, I shall consider myself amply rewarded for any time and 
trouble it may have cost me. 

WALTER Q SUMMERS. 



St Joum'h OoLLEaE, Oamduidqe. 
Ulajft 1894. 
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Until Poggio's discovery in 1417 of a manuscript of Valerius 
Flaccus at St Gall, the poet was a mere name to classical scholars 
ani.1 no more. Whilst Silius and his poem, which met with a fate 
in many respects so similar to that of Valerius, were from the first 
known to us from the writings of the younger Pliny, Martial and 
Sidonius ApoUinaris, Quintilian ' is the only writer of antiquity who 
mentions our poet, and not so much as the subject of his poem or 
even its nature was known until the appearance of this manuscript*. 

The discovery, however, except that it gave us part of a poem 
the merits of which I wish to subject to a more searching investiga- 
tion than has hitherto been done, did little more than open up a 
number of questions to which in no case can a certain answer bo 
given. Their nature is fourfold, insomuch as they concern (a) the 
poet^s name, (6) his date, (c) his life and (d) his poem. 

The questions which I have classed under (6) and (c) have been 
adequately treated by other writers, especially Thilo'. Upon the 
other two I wish to say a few wonls. 

The poet*s name is generally given as Gains Valerius Flaccus 
Setinus Balbus, but it seems doubtful whether the last two factors 
really belonged to him^. If Setinus really was one of his cognomina, 
the question arises whether it signifies that he was a native of Setia. 
If so, is the Setia referred to the well-known Italian town or is it 

1 X 1. 90 multum in Valeria Flacco nuper amisimus, 

' 'This manuscript, a copy from the Ms. Vat. 8277 (which is practically our 
sole guide as regards Valerius' text), went only as far as iv 317. 

* Who shewed clearly that the Flaccus who was one of MartiaFs friends 
cannot have been our poet {Proll. p. v). 

* See Thilo, I.e. pp. ni sqq. As regards the order in which the last two 
names should stand, he and Peters, pp. 3 sqq. come to different conolunions. 

S. 1 



2 VALERIUS FLACCUS. 

one of two Spanish towns bearing that name ? On this point I wish 
to make a few remarks. 

I believe Schenkl' first suggested the view that Valerius' Setia 
was a Spanish town, seeking thereby to explain some of his pecu- 
liarities by supposing him to have 1)een of provincial extraction. 
The same cause has been suggested for the many singularities of 
diction presented to us by the style of Manilius. It is however 
very difficult to see what we gain by this theory. We know so little 
of the provincial dialects of the first century of our era that it is not 
easy to fix on much in Valerius' style that can be said with con- 
fidence to be a provincialism. Moreover, the many non-Italian 
authors of the silver age give us little ground for supposing that 
birth outside Italy produced a style dififering in any considerable 
degree from that of writers whose 

infantia caelum 
hausit Auentini baca nutrita Sabina. 

On the contrary, Mommsen' says very justly " Cicero scofis at the 
clumsiness and provincialisms of the Spanish votaries of poetry.... 
After the Augustan age nothing similar is again heard of.... No 
one would recognise the Senecas and Martial by their manner and 
style as belonging to one or another land." Is there after all much 
in Valerius that is more remarkable in its age than many things 
we find in the Umbrian Propertius ? Of course it is conceivable that 
a provincial poet who had not lived much in Italy would have a 
homebred style, but that is just what we have no right to suppose of 
this writer. The preface to his poem shews tolerably clearly that 
he held the sacred office of Quindecimvir' sacris faciundis, which 
surely suggests that he must have been fairly well Romanised. 

As for the poem itself the first question is: was it ever com- 
pleted ) At present it stops short at the four hundred and sixty- 
seventh line of the eighth book. Heinsius and Bahrens believe that 
Valerius lived to finish his task, whilst his copyist failed to do so. 
SchenkPs^ statement of the opposite view having in most respects 

* Sttid, p. 272. * Roman Provinces, vol. i. p. 77. 

^ I see that the writer in Smith's Dictionary regards the evidence for this as 
unsatisfactory, but I do not know on what grounds. The lustrations in the 
third book, with the reference to Cybele's bath (vni 289 sqq.) may be due to the 
fact that the Sibylline books were often resorted to as regards the former, whilst 
the latter rite took place under the supervision of the XVviri. 

< fiftud. pp. 279 sqq. 
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superseded that of Thilo, I shall make what remarks I have to make 
in such a manner as to be readily added to his. The proofs he gives 
are of two kinds : (1) examples of contradictions and the like in the 
poem itself, (2) instances of lack of connexion etc. in its text. 
As regards (1) the following may be added to SchenkFs list 

I 48 : Phrixas represented as murdered by AeStes, which is inoonsistent with 
V 225. Here of oourse Valerias may make Pelias give Jason a lying 
account, so that much stress need not bo laid on the difforonoe. 

I 301: the oak of Dodona appears to Jason in a dream. As Grote' has ob- 

served, Valerius doubtless wished to soften the absurdity of a speaking 
oak such as we have in Apollonius. But in v 65 it is represented as 
actually speaking. 

II 185, 203 : the Lemnian women are represented with children at the breast, 

which tallies ill with the story of the long absence of their husbands. This 
point, noticed also by Damst6', may be explained by supposing the warriors 
to have occasionally visited the island, but the context is against such 
a hypothesis. 

II 881: the phrase nstere monies Cyaneos is here used by Hercules as 
equivalent to 'passing the Symplegades,' the reference being to the ordinance 
of Jupiter by which the rocks were to cease their clashing for ever as soon 
as any ship had passed them in safety (see iv 708 sqq.). iv 588 is very 
similar. Tet in iv 708, viii 195 we find the heroes ignorant of this. 
Moreover these .last two passages are so similar that one of them would 
almost certainly have disappeared in revision. 

II 598 sqq. : Helle gives Jason a message for her brother, which however is 
not delivered in the proper place (v 102 sqq.). Very similar is iii 501 

' where Pallas is despatched to Perses, and we hear no more of her mission 
(unless VI 730 is a reference to it). 

ni 302: Jason says that prophets had foretold his father's death during his 
absence. Not only is this nowhere mentioned (though in i 693 it might 
at least have been referred to), but in this case Juno's care in n init. 
seems superfluous, and in vn 494 Jason himself seems to have forgotten 
the warning. 

m 492 : proeerum ui pulsus iniqua is hardly consistent with v 265 sqq. 

m 700 sqq. as noted by Lohbach ' refer to an episode omitted in its proper 
place in the first book. 

V 228 : the fleece is said to be Mortis in umbra, cp. ib. 632. Tet vn 395 the 

lovers meet diuae triformis in umbra and the fleece seems to be there. 

V 363 : why does Juno take such care of Jason's appearance ? She has not yet 

thought of making Medea fall in love with him: this does not come until 
VI 429 sqq. 
VII 840 : fratris puhescere malas is surely inconsistent with viii 261 sqq. where 
Absyrtus seems a full grown man. 

* Hist. Greece, vol. i. ch. 13. ' Adw, Crit. ad V, FL * BemerJe. zu V, Fl. p. 7. 

1—2 



4 VALERIUS FLACCUS. 

Yin 24 : why does Jason go to the grove ? We have heen told of no arrange- 
ment to that effect in vii 516 sqq. Apollonius on the contrary represents 
Medea as coming down to the river side and summoning her lover (iv 
66 sqq.). 

vin 211 : tpai quoque murmura ponunt iam Minyae. But no mention of any 
such murmurs has been made previously. 

I pass next to class (2), of which only a few examples seem to 
have escaped Schenkl. Those I have noted are 

I 848 where a reply from Jason to his parents is surely needed. In ii 408 

however he fails similarly to reply to Hypsipyle. 
I 529 — 80 : the reading here is very doubtful : may not the two lines have been 

a sort of stop-gap, meant to be afterwards worked up into speeches ? 
rv 519 sqq. : Typhon makes a speech, bidding Calais and Zetes desist from the 

chase of the Harpies. Immediately thereon come the words haesit ttterque 

polo dubiiaque elanguit alis without any connecting phrase or particle. 

V 690 : dixerat imtaurat mensaa. The subject of both verbs is the same. Of 

course one can alter, as has been suggested, to dixit et, but I prefer to let 
the text stand as an example of a passage not finally touched by its author. 

VI 88 : neque enimplaga gentibua ulla ditior: aetemo quainqnam Maeotia pules 

Marte cadat, pingui numqtiam tamen uhei^e defit. Is not a connecting 
particle after ditior essential, if the present punctuation is retained ? 

VII 159: Venerem uestigat Olympo is followed by Juno's speech without any 
introductory verb of saying. A line may however very well have dropped 
out. 

As regards this latter class of proofs, we must however re- 
member that some of the irregularities may be due to Valerius' style 
or the carelessness of Ins copyists, just as, in tlie former cbiss, sucIj 
instances as iii 700, viii 211 may be due to Valerius' love of 
brevity, which often leads him to imply in preference to stating* 
directly. 

To SchenkFs two classes of proof of the original incompleteness, 
of the Argonautica I venture to add a new testimony. Statins has 
a remarkable number of allusions^ — about twenty — to the Argo- 
nautic legend, and this, togetlier with his frequent echoes of 
Valerius' language, leads me to believe that he had read his poem 
and indeed was very familiar with it. The fact that he has no 
reference to any of the adventures of the heroes on their return 

^ See Ach. 1 156 (Chiron and the Argonauts), Theb. v passim and Ach. i 206 
(Lemnian episode), silu. iv 6. 42 (Hercules breaking an oar), silu. 1 2. 199, ii 1. 113, 
Theb. V 448 sqq. (Hylas), silu. iv 5. 27, Theb. iv 352, Ach. 1 190 (Amyous), Theb. 
vni 255 (Phineus), Theb. xi 487 (Cyaneae), Theb. viii 212 (death of Tiphys), 
Ach. II 361=75 (Aeetos* pursuit). Other allusions are Thob. iii 521, vi 328=306, 
Ach. I 64. 
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voyage at least suggests that ho never read them in Valerius. The 
point is worth noting, although the rarity of any reference to these 
later incidents in other writers — except those who actually treated 
of them — tends to make it less important than it otherwise would be. 
Another question arising under this head is, what was the 
compass, actual or intended, of the poem. Peters* was, I believe, 
the first to point out that it would certainly have varied con- 
siderably in its latter portion from the corresponding part of 
ApoUonius. lie instances three cases in point. 

(a) As Valerius nowhere suggests that Medea had any part in 
Absyrtus' death, whilst he does refer to her murder of her sons, 
Peters' thinks he probably differed from Apollonius on this point, 
in which case the visit to Circe, for expiation of the murder, might 
1)0 omitted. But (1) Valerius certainly represented Absyrtus as 
slain: see v 458; (2) he can hardly have departed from the usual 
story as n^gards his fate, after Ovid had made it almost a matter of 
history, and (3) if the words (viii 439) 

o utinam ergo mens pro te non omnia posset 

atque aliqtiid dubitaret amor, quin nono quoque quaere 

quid iubeas 

do not refer to Medea's treachery we are hardly justified in making 
any conjectures as to the future events of the poem, wliile I also 
oelieve that vii 340 and viii 108 refer to the same event. As 
regards the visit to Circe, we may note that (1) as Vergil had 
passed over Circe very briefly our poet would probably have taken 
the opportunity to give an adaptation of Homer's account, whilst 
(2) whether Medea or Jason or the Argonauts in general had the 
chief hand in Absyrtus' death, lustration might still be necessary, 
»is he was the son of their former host Ae^tes. On the other hand, 
I admit that we have already had lustrations in the tliird book, and 
Circe has appeared in the seventh. 

(b) As regards the journey along the Danube and so forth, 
Peters believes ApoUonius' inaccuracy impossible to Valerius, 
quoting the elder Pliny' to prove that the geography of the day 

1 p. 36. 

' Meynoke Qttaestiones Valerianae, p. 34, bad snggested this before him. By 
a carious oversigbt that scholar says *'alii fuerunt qui eum ab Argonautis 
oocisum esse traderent, alii ab lasone, velut Hyginus." It is somewhat strange 
to name Hyginus, when Apollonius himself has the same account. 

» H. N. Ill §§ 127—8. 
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refused to believe that Argo had come down any river into the 
Adriatic, and preferred to believe that the ship had been carried over 
the Alps. Taking this in connexion with his theory that Valerius 
omitted the Libyan episode of Apollonius (iv 1230 sqq.) ho very 
acutely concludes that tlie Latin poet transferred the ship-portage 
from Libya to the Alps. Against this however is viii 189 sqq. 

inde sequemnr 
ipsins amnifl iter, donee nos flumine eerto 
perferat, inque aliud reddat foaret 

and besides, need a poet be one of Pliny's 'diligentiores'? For that 
matter, what more fabulous than the Cyanean rocks? Whatever 
we may think of Peters' theory, the grounds on which it is arrived 
at can hardly be said to be satisfactory. 

(c) Peters infers that as Apollonius represents Mopsus and 
Canthus as dying in Libya, while Valerius kills the latter off in 
Colchis, and 'omnino non commemorat' the death of Mopsus, it 
follows that Valerius omitted, or intended to omit, the Libyan 
episode entirely. I do not quite understand this reference to 
Valerius' not mentioning Mopsus' death. Wo have not the whole 
of the poem ; how can we tell ? If Peters simply refers to the fact 
that the poet nowhere refers to his death as destined to happen on 
the expedition (as he does in Idmon's case), it is easy to answer that 
neither does Apollonius. 

But although these arguments of Peters seem to me insufficient 
there are other considerations which lead me to the same conclusion- 
that the remainder of the work would have diverged somewhat 
widely from the Greek original. In the first place, Jason's marriage 
at Peuce probably meant the total omission of the visit to Phaeacia. 
Again, in Valerius' account of the passage of the Symplegades the 
poet seems to have combined with the similar passage in Apollonius 
the passage in the fourth book which treats of the Planctae. Juno 
and Minerva in Valerius are very like Apollonius' Nereids in the 
fourth book, whereas at the Symplegades Apollonius represents 
Pallas as performing the work single-handed. The flame in Val. iv 
660, and the smoke, ib. 676, certainly come, if not from Apoll. iv 
923, 935, at least from the original of that passage, Hom. Odyss. xii 
68, 202. Finally, I think we may be certain that Valerius wrote, or 
meant to write, twelve books. A mere reproduction of Apolloniui^' 
episodes could not^ I feel confident, liave occupied four books. 
What additional matter would be introduced? One cannot of coui-se 
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state with any hope of cortninty, but probability at least points one 
way. In a subsequent section I shall draw attention to the fairly 
numerous allusions in the Argonautics to Rome and her customs, 
and I believe the poet meant to bring his heroes into connexion 
with Italy'. Such names as Nauportus and Argous Portus, the 
derivation of the name of Cales from the Argonaut Calais*, the 
account of the foundation of Emona', the Portico of the Argonauts 
at Rome, all testify to a certain amount of belief and interest in 
such legends. The heroes might be brought back by way of the 
North sea, past Britain and Gaul* — a very acceptable compliment 
to the emperor addressed in the preface to the work. Nor is it 
certain that Valerius would stop at the end of the voyage. The 
foolish view of Maserius, that i 218 sqq. proved that the poet 
treated of Medea's murder of her children, is rightly confuted by 
Peters*, who points out that v 685 would prove equally well that 
he told of her return to Colchis. But at least Valerius may have 
related Pelias* death — to which he refers twice*. It is worth noting 
that but for our poet's tendency to digress, this alone would really 
justify the introduction of the suicide episode at the end of the first 
book. Apollodorus says that Medea performed the murder in 
revenge for Pelias' ill-treatment of her lover's parents, and Valerius 
may well have wished to close his poem, iis Vergil closed his, with 
an act of retributive justice, in which Jason may have echoed with 
but slight alteration the words 

Pallas te hoc nolnere, Pallas 
Immolat et poenam soelerato ex sanguine smnit. 

1 Gp. for a similar method lalus Antonius' twelve-book epio on Diomed's 
settlement in Italy (Aoro on Hor. Od. iv 2). 
« Sil. Ital. vm 514, xii 625. 
' ZosimuB ascribes it to the Argonauts (v 29). 

* As the Orphic poem makes them sail ; see below. 

* p. 85 and note. Apoll. in 1134 sqq. might as well be quoted to prove that 
the Alexandrine mast have treated of Medea's murder of Pelias. 

* I 806 sqq., ii 4. 
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IL 

The whole question, liow far Bimilarities of thought and language 
in two writers can bo attributed to imitation, conscious or un- 
conscious, of the one by the other, is one so difficult to decide that 
it may seem unnecessary to touch upon it in the case of Valerius, 
whose influence upon subsequent poets, except in the case of Statins, 
is at least not obvious. The absence, however, of a commentary 
upon our author, which at all satisfies the demands of modern 
scliolarship, led me to believe that it miglit be useful to collect some 
resemblances which would claim a place in such a work, and 
I trust that those which I have noted will be found at least as 
close as many of those already printed by others. Such a list too 
might, I hoped, be of some service to any scholar who may wish 
to treat of the very difficult question alluded to above. 

I have excepted Statins above, as an author whose work seems 
to be full of reminiscences of our poet. The closest parallels have 
for the most part been already gleaned by others^, and it did not 
seem necessaiy to repeat them. Of course, sliould anyone question 
that those fail to prove Valerian influence, most of those which 
I quote below may be readily explained as due to mere accident. 
On the other hand, it is agi^eed that when once we are satisfied that 
an author has borrowed to any considerable extent from another, 
we are entitled to attribute less stnking similarities to the same 
source. In Statius, then, I have noted the following parallels, so 
far as I know not previously recorded. 

Valbbius. Statius'. 

1 18 Solymo puluere. silu. v 2. 138 Solymum cinerem. 

110 uelit ille quidem. vi 477=455 same phrase. 

133 sqq. Thetis is represented as Aoh. i 90-1 Pelea iam desiste queri 
grieved because, now she is wed- thalamosque minores : oredide- 

ding Peleus, her son will not be ris peperisse loui. 

more powerful than Zeus. 

818 tantom obstat... quantum obruit. Aoh. 1 293 sqq. quantum... obruit...tan- 

tum obstat. 

421 braohia spargere (=to box). Aoh. ii 155=441 spargere caestus. 

1 Sohenkl Stud. p. 803 note, Manitius Philol 1889. 

' Where the number of the book alone is given, the Thebais is referred to. 
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425 ucotorem pauidae Castor dum 
qnaereret Helles, pasBUS Amydaea 
pingnefloere Oyllaron herba. 



632 sacros seponite flaotus (say the 
Argonauts in their first storm). 

689 Tiphys agit, taoitique sedent ad 
iassa ministri, qualiter ad summi 
solium louis omnia oiroum prona 
parata doo, uentique imbresque 
niuesqne fulguraque et tonitrus 
et adhuo in fontibus amnes. 

779 gentis de more nefandae (of the 
Thessalian Alcimede about to 
evoke a shade). 
II 17 dnninntn bcllo Pnllonc. 

128 pracourroro qualis boUa soles (of 
Fama). 

2(M8(iq. Pauor, Discordia, Irac, Do- 
lus, Babies, Leti imago (com- 
panions of Venus) ^ 

809 donaut solio sceptrisque paternis 
ut meritam (of Hypsipylo). 

347 uincitur fames. 

505 ruentem litoribus sua cogit 
hiemps (of a monster). 

522 nube pharetrae. 

Ill 2 Tithonia exucrat poUim. 

69 misero declinant lumina Thebae 

(from Pentheus). 
832 nudatis montibus. 

879 sortituB breues (of the soul). 

471 dictis Talai non territus Idas. 
512 concurreremonstris (of Hercules). 

523 undarum nemorumque deous (of 
nymphs). 



Yi 827 sqq.es 805 sqq. tua furto lapsa 
propago, Oyllare, dum Soythioi 
diuersuB ad ostia Ponti Oastor 
Amydaeas remo permutat ha- 
benas. 

Ach. I 64-5 maiestatemque repostam 
(freti) rupit Pagaseia puppis. 

y 412-18 clannm lassat agens Tiphys, 
I 205 sqq. (council of gods) moz 
turba uagorum semidoum et... 
amnes... et compressa metu ser- 
uantes murmura uenti. 

Ill 141 cui gentile nefas homines reuo- 
care canendo. 

VII 239 campus dainnatus bcllis. 

Ill 426-7 Fama ante uolat currum (of 
Mars). 

VII 48 sqq. Irae, Metus, Insidiae, Dis- 
cordia, Furor, Mors (compa- 
nions of Mars). 

V 321-2 regno et solio considere patris 

supplicium datur (of the same). 
I 540 uiota fames. 
Ach. I 444-5 suasque hiemes classis 

promota. . .attollit. 
IX 120 iaculantum nube. 
Ach. II 1-2=287-8 dies eznit implici- 

tum tenebris orbem. 
Ach. I 840=11 166 lam tristes specta- 

bant Penthea Thebae. 
Ach. I 427 exuti montes (cp. silu. iv 

8.^ 50), zii 51 montibus orbatis. 
XII 556-7 in eosdem sortitus animarum 

orcati. 

V 405-6 Idam et Talaum. 

silu. I 2. 89 same phrase, also of 

Hercules. 
IX 883 same phrase, also of nymphs. 



1 A very important parallel. Val. has used Aen. xii. 385—6 where we have 
Formido, Irae, Insidiae and Hom. II. iv 440 where we have Seifws, f/>6pos, and (Ipit, 
He has combined these two, representing Formido, $6?/t6f , and <l>6pos by the one 
word Pauor, and added two of his own. Rabies and Letum. Statins follows him 
closely, only he denotes Rabies and Letum by the words Furor and Mors re- 
spectively. Cp. Grueneberg, de V, Fl, imitatdre, pp. 46 — 7. 
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633 when the tiger retires the other 
animals — deer, boar, and bear — 
oome forth. 

716 oomas deformat harena. 

718 obtenta lamina palla. 

IV 44 sqq. simile of Halcyon. 
81 hortatibus implet. 

102 sqq. non foedera legnm ulla co- 
lont aut iara...quales Aetnaeis 
rabidi Cyclopes in antris. 

210 caestos tollere. 

258 sqq. pater... oaesorum Tartarus 
nmbras ad spectacula poenae 
emittit: summi nigresoaut oul- 
mina mentis. 

287 rotat manus. 

292 sabitas dant gaudia nooes. 

532 sqq. laetus ad oblitae Cereris 
suspirathonores; agnosoit Bacchi 
laticos.. .et nona non pauidao mira- 
tnr gaadia mensae (of Phinens 
after the rout of the Harpies). 

561 hinc iter ad Ponti caput errantes- 
que per altum Gyaneas. 

608 ululata tellus. 

664* pauor oocupat aures. 

V 19 cardine summo. 

77 rubrique nouissima olaustra ae- 

quoris (of Bacchus). 
155 in gelidas oonsurgens Caucasus 

arctos. 
366 astro oomantes (of the Tyndari- 

dae). 
413 diem subtezit Olympo. 
561 expert! si tela artusque sequantur. 

VI 152 saeuus honor. 
277 eztremus lumina oorripit error 

(of death). 
457 ezeroitus Amorum. 



zi 27 sqq. when the lion retires, the 
bears and wolves come forth. 

ni 50 haustaque informis haroua. 
zii 469 same phrase. 

IX 360 sqq. 

X 35 same phrase^. 

I 458-60 unaque ferunt Cyclopes in 
Aetna composites: sunt et ra- 
bidis iura insita monstris fasque 
suum. 

VI 729=704 same phrase. 

XI 420-2 Ogygios manes Tartarous 

rector iubet ire : montibus insi- 
dunt patriis. 

VI 790=765 rotatas manus (in similar 
context). 

VI 784 = 759 subitum murmur (in simi- 
lar context). 

VIII 255-8 post longae Phineus ieiunia 
poenae nil stridere domi uolu- 
cres ut senslt abactas (uocdum 
tota fides), hilaris mensasque 
torosque, nee turbata feris trac- 
tauit pocula pennis. 

V 346-7 illis in Soythicum Borean iter, 

oraque Ponti Cyaneis artata 

uadis. 
silu. I 8. 86 ululata iuga, i 328 ululata 

antra. 
I 366 aure pauens. 
X 853 same phrase. 
IV 387 claustra nouissima rubrae Te- 

thyos (of Bacchus). 
1 357 gelidas surgens Erasinus ad arctos 

(with variant in undas), 

V 440 simili coma fulgurat astro (of 

the same), 
silu. Ill 1. 127 caelum subtexitur umbra. 
VIII 213 non arma sequi {uidentur: 

also of the Argonauts). 
IV 53 saeuus honos. 

XII 777 oculis extreme errore solutis. 

silu. I 2. 54 agmen Amorum. 



1 Also in Sil. v 150. 



* Altered by Baehrens. 
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630 sapremos misero honores oon- 
gerit atqae animis morituram in* 
gentibus implet. 
Yii 8 nox neniens non mitis amsnti. 

215 flebile gaudens (from Homer). 
885 moritaraqae oolligit iras. 
567 sqq. nmlle. 
vin 82 Bqq. patiidae de more oolambae 

quae, super iugonti circumdata 

praepetis umbra etc. 
289 sqq. Mygdonios planctus saoer 

abluit Almo. 

256 Hister Penoen quo presserat 
antro. 



YII 692-8 famulo docus addit inane... 

et eztremos obitus illnstrat 

Apollo. 
Ill 417 sed non tibi miiis, Adraste 

(nox subiit). 
XII 426 same phrase. 
XI 627 insampserat iras Mortis. 

VII 582 sqq. 

VIII 675-6 flammiger ales olori immi- 

net et magna trepidum circum- 

ligat umbra, 
silu. V 1. 228-4 qnaque Italo gemitus 

Almone Gybele ponit et Idaeos 

iam non reminiscitur amnes. 
silu. V 2. 187 cironmflua ooniuge Pence. 



With regard to the resemblances of Statios' language and thought 
to those of Valerius, Blass ^ has raised an interesting point, namely, 
whether Valerius may not rather be the imitator. That this is not 
so I am inclined to believe from the following considerations. 

(1) Is it mere chance that causes Statius on the one hand to 
so frequently refer to the Argonautic legend (see above, p. 4) and 
on the other to use so many phrases and similes and so often repro- 
duce the ideas of the very poet who treated of that legend in his 
own times f 

(2) An examination of the more important parallels points 
against Blass, for (a) it frequently seems as if Statius was correcting 
or improving upon Valerius. Take for instance Theb. i 60 = Arg. 
I 355 where fouiati is certainly more correct in the former passage, 
or Theb. x 820 sqq. where the simile is surely a refinement upon 
Arg. Ill 737. Again (6), in several passages whore the two poets 
agree, we find similar passages in ApoUonius, and it is natural to 
suppose that they passed from him to Valerius and thence to Statius 
rather than conversely. I refer to such passages as Arg. vii 581, 
Theb. VI 777 (752), where, although Verg. Aen. xi 624 is a little 
like both, Apollonius is almost certainly the original source (iii 1293). 
Another such triplet is Apollon. in 1264 = Arg. vii 567= Theb. vii 
582 sqq. Lastly (c) compare Arg. in 716 and Theb. iii 50 (quoted 
above) : luirena is suitable enough in Valerius, where the liorocs arc 
on the sea-sliore, but in Statius we should expect the usual word 
puluia (Catull. LXiv 224, Luc. viii 57, Stat, vi 32 : humus ib. 62). 

1 J. /. Phil und Paed, 109, 471 sqq. 
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As regards traces of Valerius in Silius Italicus, Schenkl ^ seems to 
feel fairly confident of having found them, although of his examples 
Arg. IV 509sqq. = Sil. xvii 595 sqq. and Arg. vi 260sqq. =Sil. 
VII 674 sqq. are the only ones that seem at all certain to me. Tlie 
phrase luctatUia lumina (Arg. viii 85, Sil. vii 205) may perliaps l)e 
also accepted. Whilst myself very doubtful of Silius' having been 
influenced in this manner at all, I append a few parallels which I 
have noted. 



Valebius. 
I 84 Gleonaoo tempora cIubus hiatu. 

108 tela flammata ueneno. 
281 praenosoere diuum omina. 
704 auriflona ora (of Crete), 
n 219 nostras ezsoluat imagine noctes. 

260 reddunt aera sonum, fixaeque 

fremnnt in limine tigres. 
485 redeunt numina. 
567 uolutat oorde nefas. 

III 237 audit fremitus irasqae leonum 

comuaqno et motas uidct inter 

nnbila turres. 
832 nudatis montibus. 
577 pectora nautis oongelat. 
719 repetuntur pectora luctu. 

IV 168 comes in actus. 
679 fundere nela. 

y 88 tunc ipsa cremari uisa ratis. 

518 gemmis accensum ensem. 
VI 201 sqq. context. 

236 abies obniza genu and context. 

289 sqq. context 

494 fuscis Notus alls. 

668 dorepta monilia...collo. 



SiLIUS. 

Ill 34 loouis ora Cloonaoi cclantur 

hiatu. 
Ill 273 ferrum inflammare ueneno. 
XVI 124 same phrase. 
11 98 aurisonis Curetum ab antris. 

II 568 nostras terrentem Murrum noc- 

tes >. 
XVII 41 quoted below on in 237. 

VIII 235 redeunt diui. 

Yin 177 nefas sub corde uolutat'. 

XVII 41 fremitusque leonum audiri 
uisus subito et sonuorunt tym- 
pana diuae. 

III 640 nudarunt montis densissima. 

I 471 frigida nautis corda tremunt. 
Yin 104 repetitus amore. 

X 186 comes ibat in actus. 

II 25 same phrase. 

X 264 tunc uisa cremari Boma. 

XV 678 gemmis galeam accenderet. 

n367. 

XV 684 Bustentata genu pondera couti 

and context. 
VII 645 sqq. 

XII 617 fuscis AfricuB alls. 
XII 309 same words. 



As regards the other Latin poets, all one can say is that none of 
them shews anything like definite signs of liaving been influenced 
by Valerius. The only interesting point is that in one single 

^ Stud. p. 305 note. 

' Will not this defend V. against Baehrens' cJiartasf 

^ Both of course primarily from Verg. Aeu. iv 563 dolos dirumque nefas in 
pectare uersat. 
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pnssngo* Martial repeats almost verbally a line of Valerius, who 
in describing a bird-catcher has the words 

ante mana taoita oui plurima orenit hamndo (vi 262), 

which reappear in Martial's fourteenth book in the couplet 

non tantum oalamis sed eantn fallitor ales 
eallida dam tocita cresoit hamndo mana (ooxvni). 

The resemblance is most striking, as we find not even the faintest 
echo of our poet anywhere else in the epigrams. 

Imitations are also cited from other of the later poets — Com- 
modianuR, Nemesianus', Claudian, C. Marius Victor" and Dra- 
contius \ but the results are very scanty and the resemblances for 
the most part slight in the extreme. It seems safest to suppose 
that Valerius had practically no influence upon these writers. 

There is, however, a Greek poem, written probably before 400 a.d. 
on the same subject as that of our author, and I am inclined to 
believe that we can find some traces of his poem here. I refer of 
course to the so-called Orphic Argonautica, the relation of which 
to the Latin work has not so far as I know been previously ex- 
amined. Tlie resemblances are (a) partly in the matter, and (b) partly 
in the language. As reganls class (a), they are found mostly at the 
l)oginning of the p<x5m. As in Valerius, Pclias fears an oracle 
definitely naming Jason (whereas in Apollonius and Pindar an 
oloTTcS/Xo? is mentioned only) so in the Orphic work (55sqq.). In 
lK>th poems Jason prays to his guardian goddess, Juno or Hera 
(see Orph. 61 sqq.). The episode of Chiron and Achilles (394 sqq.) 
is different from the same in both Apollonius and Valerius, but 
resembles the latter more than the former. The 'AicTopiSiy? of 
Orpheus (136) seems due to a misconception of the Actorides of 
Val. I 407, as Mtvoino^ is named separately. In Orpheus, AeCtes 
has an evil dream, goes with Medea to avert its consequences by 
bathing in the Phasis, and there sees the Argo — all very like 
Val. V 217 sqq., 330 sqq. Another point worth noting is that the form 
Erythia, used by Valerius (v 106) for Erythini, appears in Orph. 
1051 also as the name of a place in the Euxine, though it probably 
is not there intended to represent Erythini. The mention of lemis 

1 Noted by Blass J, /. Phil und Paed. 109, 494 sqq. 

* The parallels from these two in Rh, Mtu, 44. 543, 45. 817. 
' Schenkl Stud, p. 806 note. 

* Schenkl Z./. 0. Q. 1872, pp. 613 sqq. 
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in the latter part of the poem may, if my view be correct as regards 
the scope of the Latin poem, be due to some plan of it left behind 
by Valerius. The following are the only examples I have noted for 
class (6). 

IV 247 redit Aloidae iam sera oupido. Orph. 859 koI ^ t6$' *Bp€uc\iios (x^*^ 

y 865 mole nona et roaeae perfadit 810 "Epvi yiip wipi wdforoM irlero xal ol 
(luno) luoe iuuentae. tduicep icdXXot re fiiye06s re xal 

•fyfophi¥ inrep6'w\w, 

VIII 72 Somne, qnae freia saepe tuo 1010 Koifffyras d* l^€.,.j^afu¥€i% dtfiftcMf 
domui, quae nubila oomu fulmina- irrodf koI xi^fiara rdm-ov m^ydf 

que et toto qaicqaid micat aethere. r* dw&tov itidrup rora/iu^ re 

Upon one prose writer', the mythologist Hyginus, the poem 
seems not to have been without its influence : at least he and 
Valerius agree on several points wherein they differ from other 
authorities. The examples are : 

(i) These two writers alone enumerate in their catalogue the 
names of Deucalion and Philoctetes. 

(ii) They also differ from ApoUonius and Statins in repre- 
senting Thoas as going to Tauri from Lemnos — therein doubtless 
following the Greek tragedians. 

(iii) They also alone (except Diodorus) mention the rescue of 
Hesione as one of the episodes of the voyage. 

(iv) Hyginus' words quae (Medea) cum uidisset, agnouit 
eum quern in aomniis adamauerat lunonie impulau recal the girl's 
dream, Arg. v 329 sqq. 

(v) Both writers agree in representing the fleece as guarded 
in the temple of Mars : see for Valerius, above, p. 3, Hygin. fab. 22 
{reading fanoy. 

^ One may note in passing that Vah's phrase (i 398, ii G54) eaatu escpreua of 
onps or shields depicting an event reappears in Tao. Hist, in § 74 aram casus 
auot expresntm. The debt of Dares Phrygius to onr author has been declared 
non-existent in Philol, 1879, pp. 97 sqq. 

* Meynoke Q. V. p. 52. 
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III. 

I propose in this section to investigate the question how far 
Valerius was indebted to his predecessors as regards his^^fo, that is 
to say, the incidents of the voyage, his mythology and the like. 
The question of his debt in respect of his thoughts and language I 
leave to a later section, except in the case of Apollonius, whose 
rehitions to Valerius it seemed best to examine hero once for all. 

The early writers upon the Argonautic legend (whether directly 
or only through the scholia on Apollonius), Herodotus and the 
Greek tragedians, Apollodorus and Diodorus, all seem to have con- 
tributed their portion towards the poem. The following list, without 
professing to be exhaustive, is intended to enable the reader to 
understand how Valerius intertwines with the groundwork derived 
from Apollonius a heterogeneous mass of history, geography and 
mythology calculated to raise him in the estimation of a public 
which expected its poets beyond all things to be learned. 

First, as regards early writers on the legend (for Apollonius had 
by no means broken new ground with his poem, and even Homer 
had called the Argo nda-i ftcXovo-o, the theme of every poet). The 
only points which Valerius seems to have derived from this source are 
the tradition that Erginus, and not Ancaeus, was elected successor 
to Tiphys, adhered to by Herodorus^ and the existence of an Argo- 
naut Iphis who died during the expedition, which agrees with 
Dionysios of Miletus, who, however, described his death under 
somewhat different circumstances'. The question whether Valerius 
had actually seen the works of these writers, cannot, I imagine, 
be decided. 

As for the influence of traditions recorded in the classical writers 
of Greece, Pindar seems to have supplied some of the matter in the 
first hundred lines of the First book, and Arg. 51 sqq. are a re- 
production of Py th. IV 280 sqq. " Herodotus was requisitioned for 
the catalogue in the Sixth book, as Peters^ has well shewn. I 
doubt, however, if, as he thinks, the allusion to the Egyptian origin 
of Colchis comes directly from Herodotus. I should say rather that 
Apollon. IV 277 sqq. suggested it, a view confirmed by the fact that 

1 Schol. on Apoll. ii 895. ' Sohol. on ApoU. iv 228, 228. 

' Noted in J. A. Wagner's commentary. Cp. Peters, p. 65. 
* I.C., p. 74. 
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six lines or so further on we have a reminiscence of ApoUon. ib. 270. 
The tragic poets, perhaps, as I have suggested above (p. 14), were 
followed as regards Thoas* journey to Tauri, and some of the lines 
about Prometheus in books four and five might come from the 
Frometheua Unbound of Aeschylus, or Accius' version of it. 

Coming to tlio lator Greek writora, ono may say that the 
Alexandrine writers, of whom Theocritus and Callimachus at least 
treated of incidents of the legend, have contributed nothing new 
to Valerius' subject-matter'. As regards ApoUodorus, there is a 
difficulty in deciding whether certain incidents come from him or 
Diodorus. On the one hand the omission of the episode of the 
island of Aretias agrees with ApoUodorus'; on the other Tliilo* has 
shewn that the rescue of Hesione probably came from Diodorus 
(by whom alone of the poet's predecessors it is mentioned in this 
connexion), and the storm in the First book with the appearance of 
a lambent flame around the heads of the Tyndaridae probably comes 
from him*. A number of incidents are however common to 
both : the suicide of Jason's parents, the mention of the hero's 
brother^ (whereas Apollonius implies he had none, i 288), and tho 
restoration of Ae^tes by his daughter and grandson are of this 
character*. In Arg. i 374, where we are told that Cepheus had 
entertained Hercules on his return from Erymanthus, there seems 
a trace of Pausanias^, who mentions a Cepheus who helped Heracles 
in battle against Lacedaemon. 

I have mentioned above the question whether Valerius got his 
knowledge e.g. of Herodorus from the scholia on Apollonius. Tha j 
he had these l)efore him I think probable. In ii G21 he names 
Pityia and Lampsacus, where Apollonius (i 932) gives Abamae 
and Pityia, and I fancy he got it from the scholiasts' remark 'AjSopva? 
iroXis Tov Aafjul/aKov, And in V 155 the phrase in gelidas consurge. s 
Caiicasua arctos is curiously like the description of the same mountain 

> For Theooritus see Gruoncberg, pp. 23 sqq. Callimachus seems to have 
written upon some episode of the Argonautic legend: see Gouat, Po^sic 
Alexandrine, p. 801. 

* It is very strange that ApoUod. who certainly used Apollonius shonld deal 
as briefly as he does with the incidents contained in the latter half of his second 
book. 

' Proll, p. vni, note 2, where however the word soltis is inaccurate, as 
Hyginus did the same. 

^ Diod. IV 43, where however the event occnrs after Hesione's rescue. 

* I 771, 824. « y 080 sqq. ' yiii 4?. 
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in Schol. Apollon. l 93G: Sia ro i^Xov rov opov9 ciTro rov Sokcii^ rots 
*ApKToi? 7rpo<nreXa{^civ rot? ao-rpt^otf. It is generally inferred from 
Probus * that Varro Atacinus' version of Apollonius was furnished 
with a learned commentary, and our poet may have got the essence 
of the scholia in this way. It is certainly worth noting that the 
passage of Probus referred to contains a quotation from Varro which 
may have suggested the lines referred to above, in which Valerius 
mentions the return of Medea and her son to Colchis. The curious 
trace of old legend in i 3G5, of which more anon, may 1)0 due to the 
same learned source *. 

Most of the peoples in the catalogue of the Sixth book are 
mentioned in Pliny, but it is doubtful if they were derived thence. 
Peters' has shewn that where Valerius had to study geography he 
seems to have learned it from Eratosthenes. 

There remain a numl)cr of cases where the poet seems to have 
used his poetical licence to create legends etc. of his own, and which 
it seemed l)est to treat of here. Of course very often it may be 
that he borrowed from some writer now lost. If we had not 
Manilius* we might suppose the story referred to in Val. i 398 sqq. 
to be a pure invention of his own. Similarly his description of 
Plilegyas' punishment (ii 193) in hell finds a parallel (and com- 
mentary) only in Sttvtius (Tlieb. i 713). The examples are of two 
kinds : they refer to the Argonautic legend itself or are mere 
incidental passages of the poem. To the former class belong the 
names of the heroes now first inserted in the list of Argonauts", 

^ On G^rg. II 126 he says ''pars Parthomm Media est appellaia a Medo, 
filio Medeae et Aegei, ut existimat Varro qui iv libros de Argonautis edidit." 

' As regards other sources, if K58tlin*8 reading tutor Pelias (v 483) be 
adopted, we can compare the scholia on Homer, Od. xii 70 (see Philol. 1880, 
p^. 83 sqq.). Qrueneberg (p. 38) says that Valerius ** duos tauros ab Hercnle 
ense necatos commcmorat," and that as the tauri referred to are the Achclous 
and the Cretan bull, he must have got the latter item from Vergil, who alone 
riipresents the bull as having been slain (Aen. viii 294). But Valerius says 
simply eomuafracta iuuencis. 

* I.e. pp. 70 sqq. * ManiL v 804 sqq. 

' Peters, pp. 57 sqq. Unger notes that Val. alone (1) names Amphion's 
brother Deucalion instead of Asterion or Asterins, (2) makes the twins* home 
Pella, not Pcllene. He believes the original legend knew an Asterion of Pella, 
in TheMoliji that later writers (e.g. Apollonius) confused this and made an 
\sterion of Pellene in Pcloponnese, and hence the fact that in several lists we 
have two Asterions. Val. seems to have kept to the old legend, though he 
doubtless thought the Pella referred to was in Peloponnesus. See Philol, 1868, 
snppl. 2, pp. 738 sqq. 

S. 2 
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and the death by disease attributed to Idmon instead of ascribing it 
with other writers to the attack of a boar. The poet also seems to 
depart from the tradition that Pelias drove his half-brother from 
the throne, though he does not seem very clear on the subjects 
Ph. Wagner^ has noted that he makes Cretheus an ancestor of 
Phrixus, whei'oivs Aeolus, father of Crotlious, was the ancestor, and 
Cretheus only an uncle. To the class of obiter dicta belong some 
coined names like Celaeneus (xcXaivJs: iii 406), the mention of a 
Cyclops named Acamas (i 583), the descent from Typhon assigned 
to the Harpies (iv 428, 516), the cause given for Juno's punishment 
by her husband (ii 85 as contrasted with Hom. II. xv 18 sqq.), and 
the mention of Prometheus as guilty of having published the secrets 
of Jupiter (iv 67), which may be due to a confusion with Tantalus. 



I turn now to an examination into the methods in which 
Valerius made use of ApoUonius of Rhodes ^ In the case of the 
other authorities I have confined myself for the most part to 
coincidences touching the actual matter of the poem, but in the 
case of ApoUonius we have of course a number of actual renderings 
of his Gi*eek into Valerius' Latin, which for completeness I preferred 
to treat of here. 

Valerius' mod^ia operandi in this connexion seems to have liecn 
very similar to that of Seneca in the composition of his tragedies. 
The manner in which the latter dealt with his Greek models has 
been well explained in especial connexion with his Medea by a 
writer in the RJieiniacJiea Mvseum^, It is there shewn that the 
dramatist was often influenced by other writers belonging to the 
period between his own and that of his originals, and especially by 
Ovid. Whole passages and even episodes are sometimes due to a 
single line or phrase of another author writing on the same subject : 
a very good instance is Seneca Med. 55 sqq., which appears to have 
been suggested by Ov. Her. xii 137. 

In the same way Valeiius, whilst taking ApoUonius as his chief 
guide, continually supplements him with thoughts and episodes^ 
borrowed from e.g. Homer, Vergil and Ovid. Of supplemental 
work of this kind I shall have to speak especially in the next 

1 Cp. I 22 and 72. i 

« 2Sr. J. /. Phil, und Paed, 1864 : op. Tbilo proll. zzYni. 
' Weiohert's Leben und OedicJU des ApoUonius has given me some hints. 
* Braun, Rh, M, 1877, pp.. 68 sqq. 
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section ; hero I am concomed only with tho question an to the form 
which the Greek Argonautics take under Valerius' hand. The influ- 
ence of Apollonius works in a twofold manner, directly or indirectly. 

The direct influence appears in three distinct features. The first 
is the number of more or less literal renderings of the Greek text. 
Then come the similes due to, though not closely rendered from 
Apollonius, and finally we have the greater proportion of the 
episodes of tho poem, which, though doubtless attached by tradition 
to tho Argonautic myth, may ncvcrtliclcss 1)0 ascrilxKl hero to tho 
influence of Apollonius. 

As regards the renderings from the Greek, Thilo has a list *, but 
by no means an exhaustive one. In the First book, of which only 
about one-half corresponds to Apollonius at all, I reckon about 
forty passages of the kind, whilst the Fourth book contains double 
that number. In some cases the likeness extends over a line or 
two, in some it consists only of a few words. It never continues to 
any considerable length. A careful comparison will shew that the 
renderings are by no means close, a point which presents a marked 
contrast with the impression given us by the few fragments of 
Varro Atacinus which are left to us'. In spite however of the 
freedom which the poet allows himself, at least one passage aflbrds 
an almost certain example of mistranslation. This is iv 600, whero 
J. A. Wagner is certainly right in supposing that the word cfavcxci 
in Apollonius (ii 370) led Valerius to invent a river Ancon. In 
V 100, if the text be right, we have a very unintelligible version of 
Apollon. II 930 — 1. We shall see further on that his Homeric 
renderings are sometimes liable to suspicion. 

As regards similes borrowed from Apollonius, Valerius generally 
departs considerably from his original. I doubt if any of the 
examples are as close as e.g. vi 358 sqq. to its Homeric prototype. 
There are not. a dozen' of these passages, and in most of them the 

* Proll. pp. XII — XIII. 

' In Varro the four-book division of the original was retained, and the 
fragments (e.g. i 1 and 8, in 1) shew that the rendering was generaUy very 
close. On the other hand freedom does occur : in ii 1 tendentem npicula and 
Phoebe have no representative in the Greek, and in iv 2 Varro*s love of an 
Ennian line has led him to forget Apollonius. 

* III 681 sqq. =Apon. i 1205 sqq., iv 23G8qq.=ii 88 sqq., ib. 2G8 sqq. = 
II 70 sqq., ib. 462 =ii 267, ib. 750=iii 1394, vi 607 = in 956, vii 404 sqq. = 
in 967 sqq., ib. 667 sqq. = in 1264 sqq., viii 116 =iy 126. I doubt if v 67 is from 
Apoll. II 89 as Bussen thinks, de V, F, in adhibendis comparationibiM nsii, p. 10. 

2—2 
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simile is applied in the same context as in the Greek. As examples 
I quote only the following : 



Valbbius. 

ly 286 non alitor iam regna poll, iam 
oapta TyphoeuB aatra ferens, Bao- 
ohmn ante aoies primamque deo- 
ram Pallada et oppositos doluit 
aibi uirginis anguus. 

Y11 404 inoiderant ambo attoniti, iazta- 
qae subibant abietibus taoitia aat 
immotis cyparissis adsimiles, ra- 
piduB nondnm quae misouit An- 
ster. 

Yin 116 nubibus aooenais similem. 



Apollonius. 

II M6 fiivi dXooTo Tu^ot, ^ Kcd aMjt 
Fo/i/t thai lucTO wiKup rixot. 



ni 906 ru) 8* Syetp xal dmvdoi i^irrturtuf 
dXXi^Xoiirtr, ^ SpwrUf, ^ /taKpfjaw 
ieiHfievoi iXdrffffiPf aXre wapdaaop 

/leriL d* adrit inr6 /&ir^ dwifioio 
Kiviii€¥iu hiA&Hyivap dwe^rw, 
IV 125 ¥€^>i\ji ipoKlyKiw, ijr* dfi^rot 
'^eXlov <p\oytpiirtP ipii&Oerai dxrip- 
eaatp. 



It is not necessary for me to give a complete list of the opisoclos 
coninum to the two poets : most of those which occur on the way to 
Colchis are of this kind. But a few general remarks may l)e made 
with regard to tluini. Tn tlio fii*Ht place, tlio lloinan (Mict scciiih t4> 
shun anything like an attempt to rival his original : for example, 
the famous description of nightfall in Apollonius* third book is very 
briefly dismissed by Valerius. Again, the latter likes to treat with 
comparative brevity points which had already been dwelt upon in 
detail, and conversely. Thus, the gathering of the heroes, which 
takes up only a score or so of lines in Greek, occupies here a couple 
of hundred ; the episode of the Lemnian crime is hardly narrated at 
all by Apollonius, who spends many lines over the reception of the 
heroes in the island — proportions reversed by his imitator. Tlie 
battle at Cyzicus is more fully described, as likewise the Amycus 
episode (here by the addition of a character corresponding to Achaa- 
menides in Vergil). The long guide-book description of the future 
voyage given by Phineus and the journey from the Symplegados (.o 
Colchis are cut very short, the episode of the Island of Aretias being 
entirely omitted. In fact one may note in general that our author 
avoids making his heroes delay long at any port, a course which, how- 
ever much opposed to probability, is certainly preferable* in an epic 

^ Nisard's criticism therefore seems to me very unjust : he calls the poem a 
work, oh le po^te n*(mblie qu*une cJiosCt tl, savoir le but de Vexpidition (vol. 2, 
p. 114). On this point it is instructive to compare Apoll. i 586, where the heroes 
land because of a contrary wind, with Yal. ii 12 uela lepwit, rtniU inaurgitur. 
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to Hint pursuoil by ApollouiuR, who for oxninplo keeps the Argonauts 
waiting with Phineus and in Mariandyni an inexcusable time, in the 
former case simply in order to work in a legend. A third point to 
be noted is the occasional shifting of an episode or passage from one 
place in the Greek to another in the Latin, as a g. in the position 
of the catalogue, the visit of Chiron and Achilles, Hecate's speech in 
pity for Medea*, and the suicide scene in the Seventh book. In some 
of those cases artistic reasons can l)e urged for the alteration, as I 
shall imnt out further on, but in others it seems quite arbitrary. Yet 
another point is Valerius' use of divine machinery : here he tries to 
vary his episodes from those of his model. The chief examples of this 
kind in the latter are (1) Glaucus' appearance in the First book, 
(2) Palhvs* assistance at the Symplog^ulcs in the Second, (3) the 
council of Hera and Pallas, with their visit to Aphrodite, and the 
obedience of Eros in the Third, and (4) the agency of Thetis in the 
Fourth. For the first of these Valerius substitutes the appearance 
of Nephele in the Second book, and partly also the vision of Hylas 
in the Fourth. The second and fourth examples he to some extent 
combines, adding Juno to Minerva at the Symplegodes. In the third 
example, among other differences, the part of Eros is practically 
taken by Venus herself. The last feature I wish to note is one very 
diaracteristic of the silver age. Some of the legends on which 
AiK)llonius li;id enlarged with no little tedium are dismissed, as 
though by way of rebuke, in a brief allusive manner. I content my- 
self with referring to Arg. v 110 sqq. = Apollon. li 948 sqq. 

Tlie indirect influence of Apollonius upon our author is very 
remarkable, and its nature will best be shewn by a few examples. 
In Apollon. i 320 sqq. the heroes are assembled at the harbour of 
lolcus, and Acastus is seen hastening down "without the knowledge 
of Pelias,'' his father, to join them. Now while these lines doubtless 
form the direct basis of Val. i 484 — 5, I believe they also suggested 
the whole episode i 149 sqq., especially the lines 

quin ego, nequa metu nimio me cura parentis 
inpediat, fallain ignaram subitusque paratis 
tunc adero primas linquet cum puppis harenas. 

Again, in in 299, G18, Jason refers to his having consulted 
various oracles before sttirting on the expedition. He makes no 
mention of them in the proper place, however, and the irregularity is 

^ yi 495 sqq. parallel to that of Mdn in Apoll. iv 53 sqq. 
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entirely due to his reminiscences of Apollonius, who does exactly the 
same (i 209, 301, 412), only, as the Greek poet omits all preliminary 
matters and plunges at once in medias res, he is of course free from 
all blame. I am even inclined to think that the idea of making the 
Argonauts help Aeetes in battle may have come from one or two 
short passages in Apollonius, where it is suggested that they might 
offer to fight for Colchis against the Sauromatae or any other people 
whom it might be desired to subdue (in 393 sqq. : cp. 351 sqq.). 
The simile in viii 27 sqq. is surely due to some lines in Apollonius 
IV 57, but the context is different. A few single lines seem due to 
words used by Apollonius in quite different connexions: e.g. Val. v 
439 = Apollon. i 570 sqq., Val. vii 218 = Apoll. in 309 sqq., ib. 261 
= Apoll. in 340 ^ and perhaps Val. ii 430 = Apol. i 545—6. To 
these fairly certain examples I wish to add two that may seem rather 
fanciful, although the precedent of Seneca's manner of working seems 
to me to justify their being quoted. In Apollon. i 617 occur the 
words 

oOk otov <rbv T^inv iods (fi/Kuaap dcofrat, 

whero r^a-iy refers to the Tliracian concubines of the Lcnmians. 
Valerius expands the idea into 

ast aliae Thraessas labem causamque pndoris 

diripiunt et sqq. (ii 239 sqq.) 

In Apollon. i 168 Ancaeus wears apicrov Scpos, and I believe this 

suggested the words with which Valerius introduces the same hero 

to our notice : 

fi'ator plonior annis 
maluit Anoaeo uelltu contingere Phrixi (i 376-7.) 



It will be interesting to compare in general the two poets' treat- 
ment of their common theme. I think Valerius will be found to 
have the best of it in artistic arrangement and prolmbility. 

1. As an oxainplu of superiority in arrangouient wo may take 
the position of the catalogue, with regard to which most readers 

^ The parallel has not I believe yet been noted. The passages are 

ratem primo fagientem litore cemo 

qualem nostra sao numquam dimittere portu 

uellet, adhuc omnes quae detinet insula nautas, 
and 

PTja V *A0riPalri HaXXat Kofiey, o6 /idXa rolrjp, 

olal rep K6\xoun fur* Sufdpdai Pijci ivurw. 
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will prefer Coniiigton's view to that of Lomaire*. Tlio farewell of 
Jason's parents comes also better just before the departure than 
on the eve of that event. In the battle at Oyzicus the Greek poet 
kills off the king at the outset: in Valerius his death comes as 
the climax of disaster and is consequently far more effective. 
Another point is the occasion when Medea is tempted to commit 
suicide. In Apollonius this comes at the very moment when the 
girl has got her wish, when her sister has sought and received her 
proiniKo of aid, tlio mind is fully made up and yet she is seized 
with sudden despair. In Valerius on the contrary she has all but 
conquci*cd her passion when Venus overpowers her again, and tliis 
is surcly a far more likely time for suicidal tendencies to beset her. 

2. This last example leads us very easily to another point — 
the superior pn)bjibility of the Latin narrative. Here the heroes 
do not take at once to the sea as though they had been used to it 
all their lives, but we have the powerful scenes of the storm and 
the fall of night to remind us that they are risking their lives 
upon an element entirely new to them. The absurd story told 
by Hypsipyle to the effect that the Lemnian women had prevented 
their returning husbands from landing on the island (ApoUon. i 
820 sqq.) is not repeated in Valerius. The assignation of the two 
lovers in the Seventh liook is more natural after their rencofUre in 
the Fifth book than in Apollonius, where Medea has previously 
only caught sight of Jason whilst he is entering her father's palace. 

3. Of the superiority of Valerius* characters I shall have to 
speak in detail in a later section. Here I content myself with the 
observation, already made by others, that Valerius assumes at once 
that his hero is to be leader of the expedition, omitting the scene in 
I fs original, where Heracles is chosen but makes way in favour of 
«lason^ 

4. To omit many of the absurd digressions which Apollonius 
often apologises for was naturally an obvious course to a poet 
writing for a Roman public, not necessarily interested in local 
allusions and mythical genealogies. We shall however see later on 
that Valerius is not free from fault in this connexion. 

^ Oonington*8 view is expressed, in reference to Apollonius, in the intro- 
inotion to the second volume of his Vergil, p. 38 ; Lemaire's in his commentary 
on I 363. 

' I have no doubt this was the poet*B final intention rather than that of 
which we see traces in in 699 sqq. 
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5. The reader of Apolloniu8 and Vergil will naturally wish 
to see how our poet has treated of the passion of love. Tlie close 
relation between the three writers encouraged me to attempt a 
comparison of their respective attempts in this direction. 

Apollonius divides his description into four stages, (1) the sight 
and sudden love of Jason, (2) the battle with tliat love fought out 
in Medea's chamber, (3) Chalciope's request for aid, and (4) the 
night, with its plan of suicide. Tliroughout, the prominent feature 
is the girl's resistance to her inclinations. 

In Vergil, the close of the First lxK)k prepares us for Dido's 
falling in love with Aeneas; we are loft, during the next two lMN»ks, 
to imagine the growth of the passiim, which in the Fourth ImnjIc 
finally breaks out and after a brief struggle gains the day. In 
reality, most of this book is occupied with the queen's desperate 
attempts to keep her lover at her side, and owed almost as much to 
similar parts of Apollonius' last book as to his Third. 

Let us now examine in some detail Valerius' treatment of the 
subject. Medea first meets Jason on his way to the city : she 
admires him beyond all his companions, but leaves an atU^ndanl 
to guide him to the capital (v 329 sqq.). Later on Juno, finding 
it necessary to make her an instrument in her plans, borrows 
Venus' cestus and repairs to the princess, in the disguise of her 
sister Ohalciope. The two proceed to the city walls to view the 
battle which is being fought outside (vi 427 &qq.)* Medea recog- 
nises Jason : straightway "thither she turns her eager eyes and 
soul, and kindly thought." Filled with strength by his guardian 
goddess the hero slays Colaxcs : the girl's sympiitliy gi-uws: "even 
tis the light breeze playeth at the outset indeed with gentle bi^eata 
upon the leaves and topmost boughs of the forest, but anon tie 
hapless craft at sea are aware of him in his fury, thus is Medea 
driven to the uttermost of madness." Juno retires unperceived, h 'v 
task accomplished. Medea "follows not her sister, nay, nor looks 
after her, but as oft as some stern band of warriors or serried mass 
beset Aeson's son, as oft as the tempest in all its might burst upon 
him alone, so oft was it as though she were smitten with the stones 
and the lances" (vi 575 sqq.). Night falls: the girl retires, filled 
with consuming desires (vi 752 sqq.). Then follows a descripti' 
of her restless night, and the first hint of what is to come 
"When shall I see him again?" she moans. "Happy they who 
come hither with him being all he is. And yet e'en such as he is. 
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let liiin got him Uoiicc." Dawn brings only hor father's faitlilossnoss 
and angry challenge to Jason : she would fain follow her loved one 
OS he strides indignant from the palace. She is as restless as Dido, 
but at length she falls asleep, to dream horrible things (vii 1 — 25, 
78 — 81, 102 sqq.). Juno fears that she will conquer her feelings, 
and seeks Venus' aid again : the latter at once proceeds to Colchis, 
and her very approach renews the princess's passion. "I shall have 
to see him die : he will think I am glad of it like the rest. At 
least I win pay honour to his ashes." The goddess appears, in the 
form of Circe, and Medea's greeting betrays her secret, for she 
speaks at once of Jason. Venus replies with a crafty speech, 
intended to prepare her dupe for flight. Medea begs for relief 
from her torments — "But no," she cries abruptly, "I am worse than 
ever now : are you some evil fury V* Venus answers with kisses 
and ctiresses, telling her how Jason has sent her to ask help. 
Medea buries her head in the cushions to shut out the tempter's 
voice, and the goddess withdraws to wait outside. A licrco 
struggle, the last, ensues in the girl's heart. But hark ! Circe is 
calling again, and she snatches up a casket of poisonous drugs to 
carry to her lover. Then the thought of suicide strikes her: but 
no — life is sweet, and sweeter with a lover. She begins to find 
excuses for herself — her father has behaved ill, Circe is older and 
wiser than herself, she will follow her advice. So she gives way 
and follows'Venus to the interview with Jason (vii 152 sqq.). 

Even in this weak paraphrase of mine I trust enough remains to 
shew the hand of a real poet. The strong point in the description 
is that Valerius has depicted the gradual growth of love better than 
either of his predecessors. From a chance meeting where Medea 
notices Jason arise, first, marked interest, then pity, and finally a 
love that becomes an all-absorbing passion. The use of the cestus 
is not at all clear, but we can afford to forgive that in the face of 
the fact that we at least escape the conventional arrows of Eros 
find love at first sight. In this descnption of love it is only fair to 
say that Valerius was almost certainly influenced by his Ovidian 
reading^. 

^ He owes little to Vergil hero, and indeed very few Yergilian phrases occur 
in the passages treating of Medea's love, vii 142 sqq., 148 sqq. recal Aen. iv 
465 sqq., 471 sqq., but the former passage comes from ApoUonius. We have in 
VII 195 ingeminant aestus like ingeminant curat of Aen. I.e. 531 (not noted by 
either Schenkl or Baehrens in their lists). 
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The freedom with which our poet used Apollonius makes it 
difficult to avail ourselves of the latter for purposes of textual 
criticism. At times, however, this aid can be brought to bear, I 
think, with some success. Thus, iraXaiycFcaiv Kkia ^cdtcuk of I 1 
defends /acta uirum ueneranda of Val. i 1 1 ^ and Madvig's emenda- 
tion in VII 318 is rendered tolerably certain by comparison with 
ApoUon. Ill 765 sqq. It is possible that we should read in 
VIII 415—16 (with Thilo) 

me quoqne, quid teoam Biinyae fortissima pabes 
noote dieqae novent, lioeat oognoBoere tandem, 

and support it by Apollonius iv 355 

dfi^* ifud; 

In V 101 the manuscript has 

altius in aentos recipit ratis: 
in the corresponding place of Apollonius (ii 932 sc|q.) we read 

a&rUa d* <Ay M/amo Karturri pxoyr ot ipiiffaw 
vr( in ' Kad 6* &pa Xcu^ot iftwrffafiewoi Ttufiwro 
is w68at d/juf>oripovt , 

which suggests that by the simple alteration of in to hinc we may 
get what Valerius really wrote ^ 



IV. 

It is in the Argonautica of Valerius that we tii-st see distinc^^^y 
the tendency to reproduce VergiPs thoughts and diction, which is 
so striking a feature of the later Roman epic. In Lucan a great 
many parallels to Vergil are to be found, but they seem duo, it has 
boon well remarked, to the poet's l>oiag ''stoeixsd in the matter and 
language" of that author. The case is very different with the 
writer with whom we are now concerned, whose parallels are often 
astonishingly close and undoubtedly to a great extent intentional. 

1 As several scholars have noted. * 

* We have recipit uelumque fretumque Auiter xi 14. Altius would refer to 
(1) the sail being raised higher to spread more canvas or (2) the wind falling 
deep into the sail 
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Although lists* have already been made of these passages, it is 
impossible by a mere perusal of them to get a fair idea of the 
influence exercised upon Valerius by his great model. I propose 
here to give some account of the various ways in which the 
Augustan writer worked upon our poet, with a few examples to 
illustrate each. At the end I have added some similarities that 
seem up to the present time to have escaped notice. I divide my 
subject under two heads, according as the resemblance lies chiefly 
in the diction or in the thought. 



Taking first the verbal cases. Of course similarity of context 
often partially explains them, especially when, as happens not 
seldom, the amount borrowed is very considerable. But, quite 
as often, the same wonls occur in quite different surroundings, 
Homotiiucs with a now sense. For the sake of brevity I confine 
myself, to begin with, to the examples in the First book. Vergil 
describes lulus as mature before his time — ante annos cmimunique 
gerens curamque uirilem Aen. ix 311 — , Valerius makes Felias speak 
of Jason as one cui iam curaeque uigent animique uiriles. The 
familiar luiec olim meminisse iuuahit appears in the form quae 
nieminisse iuuet, Orpheus' song is about the death of Helle, but 
he uses words employed by Aeneas with regard to his father's 
death — deseritj Ii£u.,,nequiqtMm erepia (Aen. iii 710). From 
Aen. Ill 280 comes the phrase celebrare litora ludoy and Meleager's 
broad shoulders (1. 434) shew us that he is but another Dares. 
VergiFs curious expression horridue in iacvMa (Aen. v 37) reappears 
in the horrentejn iaculis of i 486. Jason sails from lolcus like 
Aeneas leaving Carthage : retinacula /erro—/erU says Vergil 
(Aen. IV 580), abscidU Valerius. If Tiber is muUa fiauuB harena 
in Aen. vii 31, so is Eurus in Val. 613, and the oars are dashed 
from the heroes' hands with the same phrase eocctissi manibue as 
Vergil used to describe the shuttle falling in Aen. ix 476. In both 
|X)ets the words capiU eoctvlit are used of the appearance of 
.'Neptune. 

Besides the longer parallels, there are a host of expressions and 
phrases recalling Vergil. Keeping still to the First book we have 
nee credere quiui, lieu quid a^aty libans carchesia, clamor nau^icuSy sol 

1 The two chief collections are in Schenkl's Stvd. pp. 369 sqq. and Baehrens* 
edition. Additions are given by Sohenkl {Wien Stud, 6), P. Manitius (Philol 
1889), Peters, pp. 41 sqq., Bonnet {Rev, Crit, 1875), Grueneberg, pp. 27 sqq. 
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ruitf cratere mina^Uefny el iam Jinis erat, capiare /riyora, uoluerUibus 
cmnUf rumpere questua^ lioc nieltiena^ qtuusare eaptU^ swinma dies^ 
lumen fundere^ miscere polum and so forth. Sometimes two expres- 
sions are combined, as in GG7, whera di quilms ufularum tetupestatia- 
que aomorae imperium recals Aen. i 53 and vi 2G4. So ii 117 diffua 
atque indujna cauerUetn = Aen. iv 190 and ix 595, and iv 725 /reUi 
uersa uadU seems to come from Aen. v 141, x 208. A very 
important point is that expressions are often slightly altered. Tlius 

II 184 i(/nea torquens lumifia ^ Aen. vii 448, where however the 
epithet is Jlammea; ib. 372 Zephyroa audire uocantea = Aen, iv 562 
Zephyroa audia apirare aecundoa ; ib. 549 quoa ultua amorea - Georg. 

III 227 qu^)a amiait inultua amorea; iii 125 decurrit ah urhe = Aen. 

II 41 decurrit ah arce. There is a tendency with the editors to alter 
the text in some of these cases, which seems to me very perverse ^ 
Of course VergiPs vocabulary is "well represented; we have oriena 
and Pliaethon for the sun, audum, /eruere of busy action, corripio 
of traversing space, rado to siiil past, repeto to remember, aedet of 
fixed resolve, proavhigo, remurmurOf auperemineOf reg^ua, auricomvSf 
and many other Vergilian woixls. 

Very curious in this connexion are some i*esemblances, faint and 
yet unmistakeable — reminiscences and echoes of lines long familiar 
to the poet. Perhaps the best example is i 723 — 4 

sunt bio etiam tua aolnera, praedo, 
sunt locrimae oorusque parous 

which at once recals Aen. i 4G1. Other piissagcs of the kind are 

III 450 jyroctd ay/nirie rioatro et jn'octU eate nuunf ciiiictiaq^ie ahalatilc 
bellia (cp. Aen. vi 258); iv 317 Juiec aora, Juiec Amycum, tatulem 
inanua arcuit auaia a&incantem etc. (see Aen. ii 554 sqq.); vii 67 
auccede meae^ /ortiaaime, lavdi el noatroa recole, Jioapea^ a^oa (Aen. 
VIII 123); ib. 460 obicit: ille nmnu aubit et uim corripit omnetn 
(Aen. VI 421 sqq.)'. 

^ Thus in in 300 arguerein is surely right — indood, hod V. road arffuerim I 
sliould have thought it nocossary to oorreot it. Aen. xi 164 is quite different. 
Ilaec. . .arguerein is simply the apodosis to quod si, . .manehat. Another example i s 
V 534 where Y. has cuperem haud all uos tempore... adaenme. Most edd. reacl 
tali from Aen. xi 304, but Carrio's aXio seems better. Surely, reading tali^ 53(1 
comes very abruptly. 

s Edstlin (PhiloL 1880, pp. 419 sqq.) thinks termit Idam (vi 382) is due to 
an unfortunate reminiscence of Aen. v 446-9. I believe however that the 
Argonaut Idas is meant : he is the boldest of the heroes (cp. m 471, iv 224, 
VII 574) and is named above (1. 342). 
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Ar T Imvo Raid, ilio iinit<ation ir generally palpable, no attempt 
being mode to improve on the original. In i 70 indeed the simple 
glandem mutauit arista of Vergil becomes qtiercum damnauit arista^ 
and the use of damno here is certainly a concession to the silver age. 
Magnis cum milibiM (v 273) is a doubtful improvement on Vergil's 
multis cum miliMta. In vii 124 adsueta toris et mensae dtdcis Iierili 
is not as simple and not as clear as Vergil's menmeqv^ adsuetus 
Iisrili, 



I turn now to resemblances of thought. Here again th^ 
resemblance may be more or less sustained : an entire episode may 
be due to or full of one of Vergil's, or certain Vergilian ideas may 
reappear in more or less similar contexts. I have mentioned above 
Valerius' way of drawing upon Vergil to supplement Apollonius. 
Such a course was of course natural to him, for his model had heen 
one of Vergil's also. From the Gi'eek poet's Hypsipyle came Dido : 
the Lsitin writer's Hypsipyle is a combination of the two. So too 
his Amycus is quite as much Vergil's Dares as the proud tyrant of 
Apollonius. The storm in the First book is largely Vergilian, and 
the meeting of Jason and Medea in the Fifth is simply that of 
Venus and Aeneas in the First Aeneid. We have however seen 
al)ove that Vergil did not contnbute much towards our poet's 
description of love. 

The similes which Valerius borrows from Vergil are examples of 
reminiscence of thought I'ather than imitation as regards language. 
Compare for example vi 632 sqq. where Schenkl and Bahrens (after 
Bussen) refer to Aen. xii 684, though surely Aen. ii 497 (cp. Hom. 
II. v 87) is nearer. The exact number of these suniles is difficult to 
fix, as sometimes we can scarcely decide where Valerius is following 
Vergil or Vergil's original Homer, but I think the certain examples 
are not more than eight or nine'. 

The mast considerable portion of this class, however, consists of 
sentences and ideas suggested by Vergil. I must here ask the 
r\iader to bear with me if I quote some examples in full. 

1 Val. II 406Bqq. = Aen. i 602 sqq., vi 363 flqq.=Aon. x .357 Rqq. nnd ii 
fidnqq., ib. 420 8qq. = xii 749 sqq. (though the language is rather from Georg. 
Ill 371 sqq.), ib. 605-6= Georg. iv 472 sqq., ib. 527 sqq. = Aen. viii 689 sqq., 
'b. 013 sqq. = IX 339 sqq., vii 147 Rqq. = iv 471 sqq., ib. 400 sqq. =x 641 sqq., 
VIII 00 sqq. = IX 30 sqq. An example of a simile which may come either from 
Homer or Vergil is iii 687 sqq. = Hom. II. v 136 sqq. = Aen. xii 4 sqq.; at all 
events Val. follows Vergil in localising it. 
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Yal. I 323 sqq. 

si fata reduount 
te mihi... 

poasom eqnidem laoemqae pati longamqae iimorem: 
sin aliad, Fortana, paras... 

o si milii sangnis 
quantas erat onm- signifemm oratera minantem 
non leaiore Pholnm manos haeo oompesonit aoro. 

(The parallels will be found in Evandor's Rpooch to Palltus, Acn. 
VIII 560 sqq.). 
Val. I 833 sqq. 

hio geminaef aeternnm portae, qaarnm altera dara 
semper lege patens popnlos regesque reoeptat: 
altera... 

rara et sponte patet, si qnando peotore duotor 
nolnera nota gerens, galeis praefixa rotisqae 
cui domus, ant stadium mortales pellere curas, 
culta fides, longe metus atqne ignota cnpido, 
seu aenit in oittis castaqne in ueste sacerdos... 

doneo siluas et amoena uireta 
deaeniunt, camposque ubi sol totumque per annum 
durat aprioa dies, thiasique chorique uirorum 
carminaque... 

(Here we have successive reminiscences of Aen. vi 893 \ 6G0 sqq. 
and 638 sqq.) 

In the next book the celebrated description of Fame is drawn 
upon, whilst an infuriate Venus takes the place of Vergil's Fury in 
the Seventh Aeneid. In the third l)ook Cyzicus' speech will at once 
recal Dido's in the First Aeneid : 

non tamen haeo adeo semota neque abdita tellus 

longaque iam populis imperuia lucis Eoae • 

cum tales intrasse duoes, tot robora oemo. 

(IX 641 sqq.) 

whilst in the next book Amycus' condition reminds us of Cacus 
in Vergil : 

ille dies aegros Amyoi sudoribus artus ^ 

primus et arenti cunctantem uidit hiatu. ^ 

(iv 276 sqq.) 

^ Why both Schenkl and Baehrens omit to quote ti 893 I do not know. The 
latter cites vxi 607, which is far less parallel. 
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Yet again, Aeb'tes and Alwyrtus side by side (v 458) remind the 
poet of Mezentius and Lausus in Vergil, and we read 

dignuB auo qaemque insontem meliora manerent, 

as in Vergil (Aen. vii 653) 

dignas patriis qai laetior esset 
imperils, et cai pater hand Mezentius esset. 

But examples will ho found everywhere in the poem, and I must 
content myself with referring the reader to Gesander's speech in 
VI 331 sqq. and pointing out that Styrus in Valerius is simply 
another Tumus, and his uiolentia as prominent as in his prototype 
(viii 335). 

T append a list of parallels not Iiitherto noted, partly on the 
principle to which I referred at the beginning of the second section, 
partly for the sake of completeness*. 

First come a number of short phrases and the like. Val. i 235 = 
Aen. I 460 (plena laboris), 248 = vi 196 (dubiis rebus), 837 = ii 278 
(uolnera gerens), ii 10 = vi 454 (uidisse putant), 167 =Georg. iv 515 
(questibus implet), 508 = ib. iv 389 (bipedum equorum), iii 241 = Aen. 
VI 436 (quam uellet), 354 = x 177 (praesaga fulmina), 361 =v 128 
(aprici statio), 461=vii 120 (dobita fatis), 483 = i 157 (quae proxima 
litora), 614 = VI 813 (otia rumpere), 651 = iv 293 (tempera fandi), 
709 = X 315 (matre perempta), iv 62 = i 241 (i^ex magne), 89 = ii 138 
(dulces nati), 140 = iii 44 (lieu fuge), 165 = v 414 (contra stetit, of 
boxing), 689 = x 511 (tenui discrimine), v 93 = vii 143 (nubem 
quatere), 184 = v 281 (subit ostia), 606 = iv 7 (umentem umbram), 

VI 80 = VI 814 (in arma uiros), 128 = xi 291 (ambo animis, ambo), 
271 = XII 622 (adductis habenis), 349 = x 887 (circumfert tegmine), 
522 = XII 330 (protcrit agmina), 539 = ix 741 (consere dcxtram), 

VII 67 = viii 123 (succede, hospes), 96 = vi 106 (unum oro), 446 = 
Georg. IV 534 (munera supplex), viii 160= ii 664 (hoc erat...quod). 

Besides these, the following passages either shew traces of 
Vergil's language or are evidently due to an idea of his : 

^ As hinted in a previous note the lists already existing are by no means 
reliable. For instance, is there any important likeness between Val. ni 186 
(pectus harundo per medium contenta fugit) and Aen. x 340 (traiecto missa 
laoerto protinus hasta fugit) or iv 274 (paulatim insurgere fesso integer) and 
Aen. XII 901 (manu ruptum...torquebat in hostem altior insurgens): yet both 
these parallels are given in Schenkl's and Bahrens' lists. 
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Valkriub. 



Vbroxl'. 



1 174 neo passos rox plora Qiromst. i S85 neo plara qaerentem paisa Veniw. 

266 patri ostendebat Aohillem. n 674 patri tendebat lalam. 

BG8 84iq. twins so liko as to bo nndis- x 802 stiq. 

tinguishable. 
425 0aHtor...Am7clao...Gyllaron. Goorg. m 80 Amyo1aoi...PollaciR... 

Oyllarus. 

[Note that Valerius eorrects Vergil who has attributed the horse 

to Pollax the boxer.] 

466 camqae aethere luppiter ambra vi 271 ubi caelam condidit ambra 



perdiderit. 
502 uias cernunt sibi crescoro Parcae. 

II 04 superas pater adnait arces. 

867 lunam quarto densam imbribus 

ortn. 
454 pressere gradnm. 
562 longis disinngimur oris. 
571 quia iam vertere regnis fata 

queat. 

III 186 in battle, a man's beard catches 

fire. 
183 tnm primum pnor ansuR Xlylas 

prostrauitque uinim. 
278 stridentia uolnera. 
205 spcraui te posse mann. 
877 sqq. context. 
506 sqq. (cp. vi 467 sqq.) context. 
667 sqq. non datur haeo proles lonis, 

at tibi Pollux. . .Castorque manont. 
707 Didymaon. 
740 mane attributed to lioness. 

IV 18 oculos et ora ferens. 
77 demittit nubibus Irim. 

90 proximaBebryciipandunturlitora 

regni. 
817 sqq. (quoted above, p. 28). 



408 praecipere et nenientem pellere 

terra. 
725 freta uersa uadis. 



luppiter. 

X 118 fata uiam inuonient. 

I 250 caeli quibus adnuis arcem. 
Georg. 1 482 ortu quarto pura (Phoebe). 

VI 197 uestigia pressit. 

I 252 longe disiungimur oris. 

XI 286 uersis lugeret Graeoia fatis*. 

XII 800 sqq. 

IX 500 turn primnm intcndiHHO Hti- 

gittam dicitur Ascanius. 
IV 689 stridit uolnns*. 

IX 561 sperasti to posse manns. 
VI 722 sqq., 759. 

IV 105 sqq. 

XI 428 non crit auxilio nobis Aotolns 

ot Arpi, at Mussapns orit. 
v859. 

Georg. IV 408. 
Ill 490 oculos... ora ferebatl 

X 78 demissa nubibus Iris. 

vn 10 proximaCircaeae raduntnr litcra 
terrae. 

II 554 haec finis Priami fatorum, hie 

cxitus ilium sorte tulit ui- 

dontcm. 
X 277 praecipere et uenientis pellere 
terra. 

V 141 freta uersa, x 208 uada marmore 

uerso. 



^ Where no letters are prefixed the quotation is from the Aeneid. 

* This surely defends V. against Gronov's auertcre (adopted by Baehrens). 

> Will not this justify anJiela uolnera ii 238 ? 

^ Wliich shows the futility of Baehrens' change to 2)reinen8. 
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V 4 nimiuin uora locnti PliinooB. 
55 flammis labeniibtui. 
196 tot freta tot dare properantia 

siderapassiis^ 
286 sqq. context. 
818 qaod optaniBtis, adsnmas. 
614 eqq. cara mihi and context. 
686 imos? 
▼I 182 eqq. context. 
205 fatiR niam monstrarat [op. on i 

502]. 
874 eqq. Lyoe wounded in the breast. 
421 sqq. context. 
505-6 qnales instant! nimbomm fri- 

gore maestae suoeedunt ramie 

haerentque panore nolncrefl. 
649 (viii 2U0) context. 
▼II 115 sqq. context. 
153 ubi neqaiquam nutantem Col- 

chida curis luno aidet necdum 

extreme parere furori. 
171 aligemm Amorum. 
270 uocee mannsque tendo. 
460 obioit: ille manu sabit et uim 

corripit omnem. 
VIII 835 non tamen ardentis Styri 

niolentia oessit. 
358 puppis Bolaitur efifunditque uiros. 



VI 188 nimium uere... nates loontast. 

VI 226 conlapsi oineres et flamma. 

V 627 freta, tot inhospita saxa, sidera- 

qne emensae. 

VII 95 sqq. 

X 279 quod optastis adest. 

XI 537 context. 
XI 889. 

XI 682 sqq. 

X 113 fata uiam innonient. 

XI 803 sqq. Camilla similarly wounded. 
Qeorg. Ill 371 sqq. 

Qeorg. rv 473 in foliis aninm se milia 
condunt uesper ubi ant hibemns 
agit de montibus imber*. 

XII 899 sqq. (itself from Homer). 
IV 76 sqq. 

IV 90 simul ac tali persensit peste 
teneri cara lonis ooniunx, neo 
famam obstare pndori. 

I 663 aligemm Amorem. 

Ill 176 tendo cum nooe manus. 

VI 421 obioit... ille... corripit. 

IX 126 at non audaci oessit fiducia 

Tumo. 

X 305 puppis... solnitnr atque uiros ex- 

ponit. 



V. 



Ilaving spoken now of the two writers to whom Valerius owes 
most, it remains for us to examine the nature of his debts, as regards 
langriiage and thought, to otiuir literature earlier than his own period. 

iCxcept in the case of Homer, our poet seems to have got little 
from the Greek poets — a somewhat remarkable fact in one of his 



1 Which I would translate ** the stars that heartlessly sped away from us,** 
comparing Vergil I.e. Italiam fugientem and Valerius himself (v 51 quantum 
Aea recessit). The sidera will be those which the heroes have watched as 
den oting the goal of their voyage. 

• Will not this justify nimborum frigore of V. and render Baehrens* fulgure 
ne edless ? 

S. 3 
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leaniiug. Even oh regards Homer we liavo to be on our guard, as 
many apparent examples are really due to Vergil's interpreting 
mediation. Some lifty tolerably certain examples liavo been noted', 
especially from the Sixth book. Tlie following have not, so far as I 
know, appeared in any of the lists. 



Valsbiub. 

I 89-90 dabit aaratis et ooroibas igni 
ooUa pater. 
888 haesoraque uerba relinqae aari- 
bns. 

III 91 oaeroleo uelati com luppiker 

agmine nubem oonstitait. 
148-5 'has, preoor, exuaias et opima 
cadauera' Nestor Minqoite' ait: 
*ferro potius mihi dextera, ferro 
nauet opus.' 

IV 91 Ooeani genitale caput. 

230 neo pretiam sonipea aut saorae 
taurus harenae, praemia sed 
manea. 

568 neodum ullas uidere rates. 
570 proonl undo uolacres 

689 nee fessa reoednnt lamina diuersas 
oiroam semantibos undas. 

646 gelida rapti' formidine remi. 

647 sqq. ipse per arma uolans et per 
iuga summa carinae hortatar... 
nomine quemque premens. 

651 idem Amyci certe uiso timor 
omnibus antro. 

686-8 uelut mixtas Vuloanius ardor 
ahenis uerset aquas... soopulos 
super efiQuit aequor. 

V 204 proles louis (of a river). 

540 namque uirum trabit ipsa cba- 
lybs. 



HOMBB. 

Od. Ill 884 rfyf roi iyti p4^ia XP^^ 

KipuffUf vff/MX^^at* 
n. XXIV 744-5 wvKii^bif hrot, 6v t4 KOf 

aUl luiurfuMiif, 
Od. XII 405 Kvwii^v pt^ikip^ icniat 

II. VI 66 sqq. N^orcrfp ^«/«Xrro...fii}rit 
yvy itfdpup irifioKKh/iepot >ier6- 
wiadep fu/ir^w...dXX' (b^dpat tcrd- 

II. XIV 201 'OiccaM$y re 0€(a¥ yhtffvp, 
II. xxn 159 sqq. ^rel obx lep^cor oM 
Poelii¥ dpp6ff$ifif & re woaalv diffXia, 
ylynroi di^ipQp, dXXd w€pl i^vxnt 

Od. XII 66 rj d* oH wiSt rtt mfit ^Aytv. 
Od. XII 62 sqq. rj iU¥ -f abZk ronfrd 

vapipxfToi o^^ vAetat. 
ib. 232-8 {Ka/io¥ U fun 6fffft wA»VBl 

vaTTal¥0¥Tivp6t ij€p0€i84a wir pniv. 
ib. 208 rwK S dpa denrdfTUP ix x^H^ 

iwrar iperfid, 
ib. 206 dui ¥ri6t lu)¥ Cirpvpw halpovt 

wcLpcLoraHbp &¥dpa fxaffrw, 

ib. 209 0^ fthf b^i t6S€ iuii;w hri xaxbp 
4 Hre KdkXwp ctXei ivl ffwiji 
y\a^p<p, 

ib. 237-9 UPns ut h wvpi voKhp' w&ir 
A¥afiopfi;6piffK€ KVKUfihii' i!t^6<r€ 

5* dX¥fl.,.ffK0w4\MfftP iv d/A,tfKIT4' 

pouri¥ (riwrep, 
n. XVI 174 ditrer^ot worafAOio, 
Od. XVI 294 aOrbt ydp ^^Aircrcu 6-^ipa 

alSripot. 



^ A large colleotion, from Obs. Miscell. iv p. 166, is cited by Peters, p. 48, 
who adds several of his own. Schenkl Stud, p. 289 note has some otht^rs. 
One or two of those I have given I find now in Grueneberg. 

3 I doubt if Baehrens* liipti is essential. 
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607>8 ooies atquo illn ducum...rognA 

...dissonn. 
624-6 quae studiis, rex magne, quies? 

iam mutna dial ezitia in solos 

hominum molimar honores teqne 

ea canota intiant. 

yi 818-4 iuueni sors palchrior omni: 
et certasse manu decet et caruisse 
sepalchro^. 
885 (machina muri) proonbait tameu 
atque ingentem protnllt urbem. 



n. IV 487 od ykp wi^nay fey biubt 0p6ot 
oM* fa yijpvt ir.r.X. 

II. ▼ 872-5 Ze0 vdrep, od Ptfualixi ^P^f 
radt KOprtpa ipya ; aUl rot jUyirra 
$€ol TtrXii&rit elfUv oXX^Xwi» 

aol Tifrref fMx6fiea'0a, 
n. XXII 71-8 Wy W rf ToiT* ^Woorei', 
dpriiKTafU¥tp..,K€i(r0ai ir.r.X* 

n. XII 899 T€ixot iyv/tiubBri woKieirai U 

BiiK€ Ki\€V0OP, 



As regards the accuracy which Valerius displays in his versions, 
one may remark that in vi 313 it looks as though he took the elided 
vowel in ITomcr to bo i, whilst in vi 385 urbetn looks like a mistrans- 
lation of iroXeccrcrc. In III 89 we certainly have a wrong interpretation 
of Homer's words 

tirvovt KiXtro LeipMv re ^bfiov re 

as Valerius shews clearly that he took the proper names to be in 
apposition to finrovs by the words 

Terrorque Pauorque 
Martis eqai, 

an error made also by Servius on Georg. 3. 91. 

As was remarked above, there are hardly any traces of any 
other Greek writers in this connexion. Aeschylus' vv^ irouciA.€i/t(i)v 
may have suggested nitidum chorus aethera ttestit in v 565, and the 
simile in vi 410 sqq. may be due to a reminiscence of 

iwlfiirXaro 
vavaylioif Kpiaouo¥ Itwikuv widow 

in Sophocles (El. 729-30). If so, frena secant four lines lower 
do^vn may be due to misunderstanding of rfirjroU ifiaaiv in Sophocles 
1. c. 747. 



Valerius' relations to the Latin poets of the Republic and so- 
called August^vn poriwl have not l)con as fully invostigivtod as is 
dosirabh^, and the following attempt to fill up the blank will I trust 
prove acccpUvblo, if only on the principle allt^lcd to before, that 
a satisfactory investigation as to the proofs necessary to establish 

1 It seems strange that this very important parallel has not been noted 
before : as usual, its tendency is to support V. 

3—2 
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imitation of one writer by another, must be based primarily on such 
lists as are here presented. 

Among the earlier writers little can be found in this connexion. 
Possibly the lines I 20-1, 

nano nostra BerenuB 
orsa iaaes haeo at Latias noz impleat orbeB 

come from Ennius (Ann. i 3 nostra Latinos per populos terrasque 
poemata clara cluebunt) and the raraa ei litua in allum miUU auei 
of II 74-5 recals Enn. i 52 

simul ex alto pulcherrima praepei 
multa uolaait auis: 

both poets are describing sunrise. Yal. v 242-3 fua^is ab auro 
fvXgoT may be due to Lucretius' words falgoreia reuerentur ab auro 
(ii 51) but this is very doubtful. We have a greater number of 
resemblances to Catullus, most of them however consist of sliort 
phrases which prove very little. Besides the use of imhuo (Cat. 
LXiv 11 = Val. I 70, but see also Ov. Tr. in 11, 52), we have Val. 
Ill 69=Cat. LXiv 91 (lumina dcclinaro =ai)er^ tfieeyea), vi 29=LXiii 12 
(agite ite), vii 243 = lxiv 226 (incendia mentis), viii 432 = LXiv 172 
(tetigissent litora). Other passages are 

Valebius. Gatullub. 

II 187 ezesam caria lzyi 23 ezedit oura medullas 

▼ 142 Bqq. oreatrix prima manas belli lxti 48 aqq. 

terras cmdelis in omnes (of the 

Ohalybes). 
vii 21 totumqae experta cabile and l 11 toto lecto uersarem et eqq. 

context. 

I have noted only a few similarities to Tibullus, such as Val. i 
232 = Tib. II 5 14 (lubrica exta) or the use of cliorua with regard to 
the stars (Tib. ii 1 88, Val. v 565). But the lines about Apollo 
playing the herdsman (i 444 sqq.) surely come, in spite of the doubts 
of some scholars ', from Tib. ii 3 17 sqq. 

The case for indebtedness to Propertius' seems stronger. Be- 
sides Val. II 55 = Prop, iv 21 11 (agite o socii), iii 530 = i 20 23 
(processerctt ultra: in both cases of Hylas), vi 83 sv 8 21 (primo 
temone), we have 

^ Considering the general similarity of the two passages, I think the 
quotiefu t of the one and the a quotiem I of the other settle the point. 

^ One or two parallels in Sohenkl p. 871 note, and some more in Grueneborg- 
p. 87 sqq. 
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Vai.rhium. rnopRRTius. 

I 602 uiaa oeraunt sibi creaoere Paroae. it 7 82 fortnnae miseraB auzimuB arte 

uias 
V 278 magnis milibas. i 5 10 milia quanta. 

▼I 405 artifiois formae. i 2 8 formae artifioem. 

▼II 206-9 Cas tuno mihi manes dileusse in 4 52 fas est praeteritos semper amare 
niri. niros. 

It has always struck me that Propertius and Valerius are very 
similar in many of their stylistic features, and under the circum- 
stances I should certainly have expected the list of parallels to be 
larger. 

The Horatian ^ parallels consist almost entirely of phrases. Yal. 
I 251 = Epod. XIII 18 (dulcibus alloquiis), ii 343=»Od. i 1 1 (atauos 
reges), ii 467 = Od. iv 8 7 (liquidi colores), iii 679 = Epod. xvi 39 
(uos quibus ct uirtus), iii 694 = 0d. i 35 22 (comitem abnegat), 
IV 536 ■= Sat. II 6 62 (ducere obliuia). Other passages are 

Valebius. Hoiulob. 

1 18 Solymo nigrantem pulnere. Od. i 6 14 paluere Troico nigrum. 

II 184 spirabit amor. Od. iv 9 10 spirat adhao amor. 

Ill 84 clamorqae tubaeque sanguinenm Od. i 2 88 qaem ianat clamor. 

iuuere deum. 
▼ 287>8 manet... sudor.. .equos. Od. i 15 9-10 quantns eqniB...adest 

sudor. 

Of the last Augustan poet, Ovid, clear traces are found in 
Valerius, tlie best of which have for the most part been already 
noted*. I add the following. There is a very large number of 
phrases common to both : i 48 = Met. i 548 (alligat artus, of sleep), 
206 = VI 390 (salientia uiscera), 311 Titlvonia for Vergil's TitJumia 
caniunx is Ovidian and also borrowed by Statius, 737 Pleiones nepoa 
is Ovidian for Mercury, ii 4 = xin 373 (obstantia fata), iii 211 =vi 
588 (nox conscia), 256 = xiii 879 (terga conuersa), 371 = ix 142 
(indulget lacrimis), 423 = Her. iv 90 (membra nouat), 525 « ii 673 
(uagus crinis), 544 = ii 245 (flauus Lycormas), 547 = Halieut. 18 
(tardus fugae)', 711 =x 430 (numine firmat*), iv 159 = ix 19 (ex- 
temis ab oris), 472 = x 399 (ira deum placabilis), 474 que is used in 

1 Sec Schenkl 5f<i«d. p. 370 note and Hertz AiiaUcia ad cam, Ilor, historiam, 

2 By Schenkl 1. c, Manitius {Philol 1880). Bachrens* remark (p. ix), 
ex OuidiOt qui qnidem cntm sit atqtie induhitatu9t loctu adlatm est nulluSy is very 
extraordinary. 

' The only two exx. o! tardus o. gen. 

* Of conrse the phrase occurs in Vergil, but not, as here, of a mere mortal. 
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a manner peculiar to Ovid, 728 = xiv 51 el al, (sinuatus in arcum), 
VI 3 = XIV 727 (praesens uideri >), vi 488 (vii 388) = v 30 (ilia nihil 
contra), 675 = vii 94 et cU. (promissa daro), vii 170 = ii 140 (cetera 
mando), 171= Am. in 15 1 et al (mater amorum), viii 231 =ix 
400 (lunonia Hebe). Besides these, the following passages belong 



here: 



Valsbiub. 



1 145>7 fert aioiorem Nesiora tergo... 

NesBUB fugit. 
147-6 adoliniaqne tapetis in mediis 

uaoao ooodit caput HippasuB 

aoro. 
192 perfringere oolla bipenni. 
224 aligeris aeoat anguibuB auraa (of 

Medea). 
258 ingenti tendentem brachia paasu. 

812-8 celBO oornaa malo ezpediunt. 

892-8 bia Lemnon ui8are...HeroaleaB 
moture BagittaB. 

749 quin rapis hano animam. 
II 167 Qooe deoB, turn questibusimplet. 

267 Bqq. context. 

881 calet ara inuenca. 

849-50 tempora falluut nootia et in 
seraa darant sermonibus horaa. 

482 corniger Hammon'. 

498-4 facie8...capti litoris. 

497 Bqq. context, 
lu 75 corda labant. 

542 Bqq. context. 

546 Bqq. context*. 
IV 91-2 frenis antra sonant (of the 
sun). 

211-2 Aaiae plaga qoique per arcton 
dexter et in laeuum pontua iacet. 

231 reolusaque ianua leti. 



Ovid. 

XII 845 aqq. tergoqne Bianoria inailit 

809 ille NesBO * ne fuge.' 
lb. 816 aqq. 



ib. 249 rumpere colla aecuri. 

VII 850 niBi pinnatia aerpentiboa iaset 

in auraa (of the aame). 

VIII 482 ingenti tendentea brachia 

uoce. 

XI 476 comuaque in aumma looat ar- 

bore. 

IX 232 regnaque uisuraa iterum Troiana 

aagittaa ferre iubea Poeante aa- 
tum. 

VI 539-40 quin animam hano eripis. 

VII 428 muneribuBque deoB implet ; ib. 

120 clamoribuB implant. 
VI 590 sqq. 

XIII 590 calituras ignibua ara. 

VIII 651 fallunt Bermonibus horaB. 

V 17 same phrase. 

XII 225 captaeque erat urbia imago. 
IV 687 sqq. 

Her. XVII 178 pectora labant. 

XIV 327 aqq. 
ib. 362 sqq. 

II 121 sonautia frena (of the same). 

Her. XII 28 Ponti qua plaga laeua 

iacet 
I 662 praeolusaque ianua leti. 



1 Which may support the text against alteration. 

^ This parallel I consider certain : Hammon is in place in the Ovidia.^ 
passage, where the poet is speaking of Andromeda, but not in Valerius. 

> Here again, Valeriua is rather careless : credit in 549 is rather strange, but 
in Ovid it ia in place as a phantom haa appeared. 
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87RRqq. oontexi. 

897 Innohias doferiur ad undas. 

417 dioiB addita. 

520 famolas lonis. 

671 pater maris. 

721-2 flumineo sio agmine firegit 

amari uim salis. 
788-9 regia ieota praefixa tropaeis. 
V 80 laorimasqae et manera fiammis 

uana ferant. 
CO roliquiafl doflotaciuo iiiiMOoiii no- 

mina. 
71 prora fretum oommouerat. 
480 trepidum globus ibat in amnoin. 

VI 116 teriia niderat aetas. 
218-4 uol oaoso oomitem mo redditc 

fratri uol cadat...impiu8. 
891 omnes fluuium si fnndat habe- 
nas^ 
vu 18 quid in hospite solo mens mihi 7 

876-7 ab ezoelso produzit in aera 
nido hortaturque sequi'. 

612 tuno gleba quati. 

vin 82-4 pauidae uirgo de more co- 
lumbae quae in quamoumque 
tremens hominem cadit. 
848 olentis sulphure. 



I 682 sqq. 

I 089 uonit et ad ripa8...Inaohida8. 
vf 586 dis adde tuis. 

Yiii 272 sus famulus Dianae. 

XI 202 genitor profundi. 

e Pont. IV 10 46 uimque fretum multo 

perdit ab amne suam. 
VIII 164 spoliis deooratast regia fixis. 

II 840-1 fletus et inania morti munera 

dant lacrimas. 
XI 705-0 inquo sopulcliro, si non urn a, 
tamcn iunget nos litera. 

VI 612 admotumqne fretum remis. 

II 254 Nilus pertorritus (in similar 

context). 
XII 188 tertia uiuitur aetas. 

III 58-9 'aut ultor mortis aut comos* 

inquit *ero.* 
I 280 fluminibus totis inmittite habe- 
nas. 

VII 21 quid in hospite regia uirgo 

ureris? 
vni 218-6 ab alto quae...prolem pro- 

duxit in aera nido hortaturque 

sequi. 
ni 106 glebae eoepere moueri (in same 

context), 
e P. II 2 87>8 accipitrem metuens pin- 

nis trepidantibus ales audet ad 

humanos fessa uenire sinus. 
V 406 olentia sulphure. 



Coming lastly to the post- Augustan writers who preceded our 
author, the following examples from Lucan* are, I believe, new. 
First come a few short phrases: Val. i 12G = Luc. i 500 (uelifcr 
nialus), 277-8 = IV 200 (noctem extrahit), 797 = iii 194 (temerato 
rtore, ill both cases of the Argo), ii 498 = v 620 (monstriferi sinus). 
The longer examples are : 



1 Thin refutes another childish emendation of Daohrons* who roads liarenan, 
' Noted by Damsto 1. c. It refutes Baehrcns on two points, first by bringing 

forward a certain example of Yalorins* imitation of Ovid, and secondly by 

shewing the needlessness of his correction aethera, 

3 Schenkl and Manitius 1. c. Baehrens again tries to depreciate the 

evidence. 
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I 26 imum aersabat nomere Olympnm. 
20&-9 uittamqae oomamqne per auras 

Borgentem lanroaqQe rotat. 

801 ftilgens intela oarinae. 

668 aqq. Jove had to conquer the 
giants before he could rule the 
world. 

669 per inane faoem. 

619 puppis in oblicum resonos latus 
aooipit ictus. 

II 628 uentis adiuta uetustas. 
V 166 Titania fata morantem. 
VI 167 spirans uenenis. 

168 sqq. Charon enjoys a night's rest 
as the magicians desist from sum- 
moning the dead. 

200 mixta perit uirtus. 

866 quem pelagi rabies sequatur, and 
context. 

896 sqq. Minerva terrifies horses in 

battle by means of her aegis. 
618 terrificis orinibus. 
vu 286 ooniunx non una Gelono. 



LUCAN. 

VI 841 imi habitator Olympi. 

V 170-2 uittasque dei Phoebeaque serta 

ereotis disoussa eomis per templa 

rotat. 
Ill 611 ftilgens tutela carinas. 
186-6. 



1 628 per inane faces. 

Ill 628 per oblicum latus aeoipit ictus. 

Ill 471 uentorum adiuta uetustas. 
VII 460 fati suprema morantem. 
IX 679 spirasse ueneno. 
VI 704 sqq. 



IV 491 perit obruta uirtus. 

V 602-3 dubium pendet uento cui 

pareat aequor uidt rabies 

Aquilonis. 
VII 670 stimulet turbatos aogide ourrus. 

II 872 horrificam caesariem. 
vin 411 barbarico coniunx millesima 
lecto. 



Although Schenkr rightly observed that Valerius had studied 
the Senecaii tragedies, the examples which he gives to prove his 
statement are poor, and no one else has investigated the matter 
further. The following list is an attempt to till the blank. 



Yalbbiub. 

I 88 Graias neque monstra per urbes. 

437 neruo redeunte. 

482-8 stellis qui segnibus usnm dedit. 

614-6 (uenti) rauco ad litora tractu 
freta ferunt. 

627 hoc fuit temerare. 

632 sacros seponite fluctus. 

826 adduntque (=8lay along with) 
tuis. 
n 68 Aotaeus Bootes. 



Sbnboa. 

H. F. 40 monstra iam desunt mihi. 
H. F. 1206 neruum uix recedentem. 
Med. 810-11 stellis non erat usus. . 
Ag. 489 troctuque longo litus ao petr«M) 

gemunt. 
Tro. 789 hoc fuit illo uictore oapi. 
Med. 889 mare sepositum. 
Thyest. 727 adioitque fratri (in same 

sense). 



Med. 816 Attica... plaustra Bootes. ( 
[Whereas he has no connexion with Athens at all.] y 

1 Stud. p. 871 note : ** V. ein eifriger Leser der Tragodien des Seneca war." 
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II 24A patrino nioniifti. 
498 mugire sinus. 

604 rueiitem...sua oogit liiemps (of a 

monster). 
670 bis Hercaleis doberi Pergama 

telis. 
572 nox Dorioa. 

610 Bicalum Libycumque latas. 

III 228 sparsae Hydrae. 



832 nudatis moniibus urgent pyras. 
846 regni insigne. 
874-5 neotunt moras. 
IV 44 sqq. halcyon simile. 
700 sqq. Alcides and Theseus in 

Avernus. 
725 freta uersa uadis (of the Euzine). 

▼ 46 agentes nootibus Arotos. 
59 iunctis fatis. 

90 sqq. context, and esp. 95 repetit 
chaos. 



472 prima dignum carina. 
VI 467-8 rcquircns inuisi genus omne 

excindere Phoebi. 
vu 7 nee pereat quo scire malo. 

825 sqq. esp. penetrale (825), promit 

(857). 
624 (Tirynthius) Palladios respicit 

ignes. 

viii 247-8 se pingues tum Candida 
flamma per auras explicuit. 

^93 coniugiis? id tempns enim. 
898 ut in soros irent magis ista uc- 

potcs. 
458 procedit non gontis honos...Solis 

aui. 



Ood. 78 et al, patriam ruontcm. 
Phaedr. 1084-5 totum en mare inmugit 

(in similar context). 
Phaedr. 1019 pelagus propria tempes- 

tas agit. 
Tro. 140 bisque pharetras passa Her- 

culeas. 
Ag. 686 sqq. nocte funesta cum Dar- 

dana tecta Dorici raperetis ignes. 
H. 0. 80 Hesperium latus (same con- 
text). 
H. 0. 1588-9 siqua sub Lerna nume- 

rosa pestis spargit in centum 

rabies dracones. 
Tro. 74 Ida nostris nudata rogis. 
Phoen. 41 same phrase. 
H. 0. 10 same phrase. 
Ag. 717 sqq. 
Phaedr. 843 sqq. 

Ag. 66 sqq. Euxini turget ab imis com- 

mota uadis unda. 
H. F. 6-7 Arctos classes agit. 
Phaedr. 1198 iunxisse fata. 
Tro. 189 sqq. emicuit umbra Thessalici 

ducis Throioia qualis arma pro- 

ludens tuis iam, Troia, fatis. 

206 repetensque ditem. 
Med. 865 prima digna carina. 
Phaedr. 129 stirpem perosi solis inuisi 

Venus. 
H. 0. 1263 et al, scire quo peream 

malo. 
Med. 679 sqq. penetrale... promit. 

H. F. 822 tunc et meas respexit Al- 
cides manus (said by Theseus) : 
cp. 904. 

Oed. 813-5 clams ignis et nitidus stetit 
et summam in auras fusus ex- 
plicuit comam. 

Tro. 900 o coniugale tempus. 

Thyost. 20 nefas cat in nepotos. 

Phaedr. 887-90 qui forobant signa 
Phoebcae facis oculi nihil gen- 
tile nee patrium micant. 



1 Which Baehrens alters. 
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VI. 



I have thought it useful to give some account of the grammar 
and syntax of my author, especially as very little has l)eon done in 
this direction ^ and an accurate knowledge of both b essential 
before we can hope to emend many of the more difficult corruptions 
of his text. 

Nouns. We have the following aira^ Xeyoficva: geaUUrix*^ me- 
iiwrcUrix (-tor in Pix)pcrt.), miMjilor^ jml-Halor^ soaifUi'iu: ; adsjnravietif 
Ittslramerif oucUus, A now word is frencUor (borrowed by Stat.), a 
rare one apectdatrix. Mapale in the singular is a new use. 

As regards the use of nouns, Valerius affects (a) abstract for 
concrete. Two good examples in iii 256, v 292 should be added to 
Gebbing's list'; (6) singular for plural. I cite only iv 221 
SymplegaSf vi 145 ScUarcIien, and v 348 gemina taeda. The know- 
ledge of this latter peculiarity will help us in i 512, vi 48 and 
perhaps vii 550. 

Pronouns. There is little to remark under this head, except 
well-known silver usages of iate (in 698, iv 650, v 544, vi 727, vii 139), 
quicumque (ill 642, v 490, vi 332, 549, 756, vii 139, 428, 480, viii 4, 
34, 51, 192), and quisqtiam (adjectival viii 272). Nostrum in 
I 150 seems noteworthy. Alius, quisque are of course used some- 
times for alt&r, uterqv^: see e.g. i 354, 431, vii 596, viii 433. 

Adjeotivbs. Tliose peculiar to our author are: aegisonus, 
amnigena, arquipotens, implorabUis, inUineromdus, lustrificus, scud- 
/erus, soligena. New words are CLefinsowiiSy honorus, and separ (the 
last two recurring in Stat, the former in Sil.). There are a few old 
words revived, as auriger, imrmUabilis, omnituefiis, reciprocua (re- 
curring in Sil.), and a very considerable numl)er of i*ai*o ones, mostly 
from Ovid : e.g. astrifer, belliger, Jlammiger, gemmifer, lucti/er, 

1 Gebbing'a two papors have been very useful. Schmidt <ie tmi ii\finivui 
aptid.,.V. Fl. ia by no means complete and is sometimes nnscholarly. Schmttz 
de V. F, dicendi genere and Oesterberg, de stnict, uerbb, c, praepp, compoHtorun^ 
apud...V. F, I have not seen. 

' In these and similar examples I omit references, as the lexica will supply 
them. 

» T. F, p. 38. 
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mofuttriferf jnnigery iwnfen'; motistrificus (a favourite with Val.), 
personus, redinisj reparabilis, superabUis, uiidisonus. 

From the point of view of usage, we may note (a) the active use 
of those in -bUis: exorabUe, laetabile (Cic. Ov.), niedicahile, plac- 
ahUe ; (6) the neuter plural used as substantive, as e.g. i 332 serena^ 
756 subita, iii 200 secreta, 244 suspectaf and (c) their adverbial use, 
of which Gebbing's list* gives plenty of examples, as e.g. i 836 rara 
el sponte jnntet, vii 179 cities deueniat. It is especially common with 
jn'iinusj as in i 1 ;wiwta ]}eruia. 

One may note here that we often find, instead of an adjective 
(a) a noun, (b) an adverb, (c) a noun in oblique case with or without 
a preposition. Thus we have altrices niu^f arlifex forma, bellcUrix 
ghba, comitum eqvxyi*um. Or again we find phrases like ii 45 metvs 
auget utrimqtLe cainpua, v 337 ingenti circum 8tuj>efacta pro/undo, 

VI 221 tot 7ii07Uibti8 inter diuiso, 263 uiscoqtie super correpta tenaci, 

VII 168 itellet*a tot spiris circum tot dtbctibus implet. To the third 
class belong phrases such as i 692 adfmc in fontibus amnes, iv 139 
pcLciferaequs ma/nu nequiquam insignia iurgae, 237 Bacchum a/nte 
odes. 

Cases. I must mention here that there seems very little to 
note, though for completeness I have given a pretty full account, 
especially as regards usages counnon in Vergil. 

The vocative by attraction for the nominative is as common in 
Val. as in Vergil : see i 392, ii 486, iv 468, vi 313, viii 74. But 
such a use of the nominative as we have in viii 129 se pronwuet 
obuia, common as it is in the Aeueid, is very rare here. 

As for the accusative, we have the neuter adjective representing 

an adverb, as in iii 349 Iv^tijicum clangeiUe tuba, v 169 graue uod- 

/erans, vii 362 inmortale uirens or, to take some examples in the 

plural. III 182 diuersa turbaniem or 198 ^lana sonantem. Such a 

phrase governs another accusative ii 154 as in Vergil. 

The accusative of respect is represented by some fifteen examples, 
some of them very remarkable : i 582 scojndos aut antra minor 
(whereas Sil. iii 4:2/rontem minor is easy enough) and ii 507 manus 
plenus Iwbenis deserves note. 

We find the accusative with passive verbs very common : there 
aro something like thirty-five examples. Some of these are very 
sf ange, such as caelata\ exj/ressa, each twice used with an accusative 

1 T. F, p. 65, de gen. die, pp. 13 sqq. ^ See above, p. 14 note 1. 
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(l 402, etc.), I 419 uvXlum kusaliM, ii 142 tela gencu, v 170 udliiur 
artvSi VII 211 mxUata deam, Compreaaus ligrea in i 491, if right, 
would beat them all. 

As for the case after compounds, it follows egredi^ erumpOf eiuuio 
and exeo; perhaps also vii 109 procedo. If we can trust our 
manuscript in ii 452 it is used after accido. 

For the genitive, we find Valerius using it with neuter adjectives 
used as nouns: ii 179 cetera belli, iii 212 omnia noctia, vi 301 
diuersa belli may be noted. We have the Vergilian use of rerum 
with a superlative in i 725, in 369. 

Our author uses the case freely^ with adjectives — the only 
uncommon' example is in 547 tardtts/ugae (which however occurs in 
Ovid). The Vergilian a/nimi occurs but once (with incert'ue i 79). 
Integer urbia ii 374 is however rather different to the Horatian and 
Vergilian usages of that adjective with a genitive. 

Sometimes the case is made to mean a good deal, as e.g. in 610 
mona(/ra notiercae "sent by," iv 16 potentia aomni sc. induc&ndi, 
VIII 355 uirginia unda " made stormy by.'' Totua del in I 207 is a 
novelty. 

Coming next to the dative, we find the dat. commodi very 
curiously used: ii 138 iruinere uiro, in 116 illi,,.rehcxit torre focus 
(the dative in the parallel passage of Vergil, Aen. xn 300 is very 
much easier), y 211 Uli rediit ratia, vi 286 occumhere natia (cp. Sil. 

V 260). 

The dative with passive verbs is rare, whei*e the tense is not the 
perfect. See however v 642, vi 269, 500, 688. 

Motion towards is often expressed by this case: i 545 pelago 
miaere, ii 505 ruentem litoribiia, 523 de/erre tuUlibuSf v 9 portaaU 
arae (cp. Aen. vi 177), vi 84 ahruptua pelago. 

The predicative dative is very rare', i 28 exitio, 64 curae^ 528 
dono are I believe all the examples, as morae in in 599 is not 
certain. 

Sometimes we have the dative where we should rather have 
expected to find a genitive : i 559 regna poptUia, 790 nuntia loui, 

V 269 aiMstor talibua\ vi 94 uiria Iu)rtamina. » 

^ Gobbing gen, die, pp. 10 sqq. We may perhaps add to the examples given 
there i 761 mutabile regni and iii 444 tnmcaa nemorum, 

^ Gebbing I.e. is wrong in citing yiii 88, where uiarum of conrse follows 
causa, 

^ Boby in his list, vol. 2, zli sqq., quite ignores Yal. 

* Hence correct Haskins on Luc. i 80. 
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As for iU URO after coinpoundfl, oxcopt its uso after intro i 590 
(found also in Stat, and Sil.) I have noted nothing. 

To conclude with the ablative, one notes that Val. does not use 
it to express a living agent, as Silius so freely does. In iv 349 
Baehrens reads cuimonUtM genetrice, but he is almost certainly 
wrong in deserting the manuscript. 

As for the ablative of motion from, I refer to i 588, ii 661, iii 3, 
40, 466, IV 73 and think that pectore regens in 134 and thalamic 
marari ib. 328 may be so explained. 

We see some traces in Valerius of the lax use of this case which 
becomes almost a disease with Statins, who employs it for almost 
any kind of idea. See e.g. uitlis i 189, and especially some ablatives 
absolute : ii 298 teruato genitore = ob patrern senuUum, vi 437 8cUis 
tletUilnis, ntonatra iufigere apparently = nionstris iunctis^ denies serere. 
In I 360 an abl. abs. of this kind is supported by quamquam, 

Vkuiis. Hero too are a few aira^ Xcyoficm : prolono, auperftigiOf 
sujyertHcendo. New verbs appear in dequeror^ intemiicoj prae/ulguro 
(all used by Statins), whilst old ones revive in depoptUo, miaereo and 
perquiro\ Eosundoj iiUeruoh^ retwdo, solo are rare words (of wliich 
the second and fourth recur in Statins). 

As regards usage, we have some used absolutely: (tduerto, 
coiiiierU) = ailuei'tiy cmi^ie^'ti iv733, vii 625,^c<;to=^c/t Ii3, viii 200, 
aupero = Koprcpciv i 74. Then compounds are in a few cases used in 
the sense of the simple verb, and conversely : repeto ii 15, resumo 
VII 467 on the one hand, while teneo may = ohtineo iv 365 and trtmco 
— obPrunco vi 568. 

Participles. We may note a bold, not unpoetical use of the 
present participle: v 629 sperantem (rov iktril^ovTa), vi 37 m&uens 
= #» m<meremj 429 cemen8 = cum cemeret^ vii 118 recedens^cam 
rece$9is9et\ viii 211 tot modo regiia tenefiis = qtme tenebcU. It is 
supported, as is not rare in later Latin, by qtuimquam or the like : 
see I 149, IV 610, V 480 and the similar phenomenon observed above 
with regard to the ablative absolute. 

The future participle expressing intention, common in most 
..-liver writings, is rare here : see however iii 531, vi 389. 

looDS AND Tenses. Here for the most part there is little to 

«. , especially as regards the latter. The Vergilian use of the 

f;uture perfect in indignant questions or negations is reproduced : 

> And perhaps digno i 807, miro iii 170. 

' At least this seemn to mo to be the force of the participle. 
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II 245, III 89, IV 241, v 207, vi 56, vii 44, 95, 274, 339. We liave 
the present for the future in i 133, iv 585, for tlie perfect in 
I 520, IV 27, and according to Thilo ii 604. Ah for the treatment 
of indicative and Huhjunctive, I wouhl call attention an regartln the 
former that we have it in duhitative sentences v 285, 636 and even 
in a dependent clause viii 66 — a distinctly silver usage ^ — and in 
IV 445 memaro quod is followed by the same mood. The subjunctive 
follows qwimquam (iii 507, v 374, vi 38, viii 205), and in con- 
ditional sentences we find the more or less common irregularities: 
see I 323 (Aen. viii 575), ii 315, v 495, 646, vi 739, vii 440, 494, 
501. 

The infinitive calls for a little more notice. Its uses are (a) 
epexegetic, (6) historic. We have the epexegetic infinitive in 
Valerius after verbs (note as novelties the use of it after fixfu/m bUU^ 
inuigilOf requiro^ and the verbs of motion uenio and uolo\ as rarities 
the use after reatcU, suffido^ tribuo)^ after nouns (note among others 
an^facvJUaa^fauor^ lex^ libertas^ locus^ inetiSy sars^ uoluptaa) and after 
adjectives (ftontcs, certvs^ contentua^ di(/nus, (locilia, dwua, /(unlu, 
imviemoi'^ nieluyr, ]Hiraki8y nietus etc.). Of the histoiic use we have 
some thirty examples^ That ill 412 tu sodos (wUiibere sacria is the 
reading of V. will haitlly persuade me to believe in his having 
ventured to use it imperativally, more Orcieco, as some have held. 

The accusative and infinitive regularly follows impero: it also 
occurs after recuao viii 198 : otherwise its usage by Val. after verbs 
is noimal. Its exclamatory use occurs vii 38 alone. 

Here perhaps one may note that Valerius' oratio obliqua presents 
one or two notabilia. The indicative in iv 735 is strange, like the 
subjunctive in vi 17. The perfect subjunctive in in 461 is surely 
unusual. Hino vi 17 and 20 is irregular. In ii 377 sqq. is a curious 
transition from oratio obliqua to oratio recta. Finally^ the second 
person oderia vi 26 is once more a breach of the ordinary rules. 

Prepositions. There is little to note here, except a love for 
redundancy and a few uncommon usages. 

^ Why therefore even Thilo should alter ioferam in iy 216 I cannot say. 

3 Whether i 671 really gives ub an example of liaheo c. inf. is uncertain : ser 
Thielmann, Arch, /. LaU Lex, 1885, p. 70. 

^ And perhaps vuo vii 542. 

^ Hirsohwaelder*a list, Curat Criticae in F. F. Argon, p. 33, may be used in 
supplement Sdimidt's, though it includes some passages not really belonging 
here and omits i 2ld» ii 102, iv 500, viii 170, 
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Ab is often itKlumlaiit : i 419, in 36, vii 484, viii 317*. Ad in 
very common in the sense " at the sound or sight oi" : i 330, 738, 
III 2G4, IV 465, 712, vi 108. Its temporal and local use is also 
common, ii 464, in 49, 101, 398, 656, iv 227, vi 374. One may 
note VII 623 ad hydras aginina (cp. Prop, iii 16 9 Lemaeaa pugnet 
ad hydras). In is very frequent in the sense " wearing, carrying " : 
I 641, 840, IV 23, 281, v 462, 590, vi 533, viii 133. We have a 
curious zeugmatic use of it in i 201 in km luctumque mearum. In 
VI 434 uulet inter regia tauroa pascua^ the preposition seems used, as 
in early Latin, with the force of in c. abl. Per often means 
"amidst": i 173, 373, 767, vi 35, 179; or "along": i 207, ii 400, 
III 219, 643, V 343. In vi 147 it seems = ^ra9M. Svh is redundant 
III 600, IV 105, VII 418, VIII 288. In vii 336 cara 8ub ipsa morte 
tnagis is strange and we might expect rather the accusative, yet cp. 
I 826 tulit sub nubibtts umh^'ctm, Tenus takes the accusative in 

I 538, and ^csque is used as a preposition ii 29. 

One may also note a pt*cgnant use of the preposition^ natural to 
Valerius with his love of brevity. Thus in 185 cderi per pectora 
telo (sc. ada>cto), iv 682 praeceps ex aethere Pallas {ddapsa\ 750 
similem per litora monstro {icuienti), and many other passages. 

Tmesis is not very common : see however e.g. in 418, v 336. 

Particles. Hero wo have some uncommon words or collo- 
cations: II 101 qiwcirca (a word rare in poetry), i 836-40 8i,,,seu, 

II 61 (7 IV 128) cUqtte adeo, vii 540 sqq. seems strange, the clause 
introduced by nS being simply a repetition of the preceding one. 

As regards usage, we have such silver usages as nee = ne quidem 
(e.g. VII 130, 435, viii 409), oZtw= "for a long time" (e.g. i 53, 72, 
VI 61), mox=posthac (viii 14), adliuc = wp6^ tovtok (viii 429)', sponte 
c. gen. (iv 358), cur almost = " since " (v 529). Adeo is used with 
the imperative (v 395) as also apparently Iiaud (iv 35)*: in v 57 non 
seems used for ne. Very curious are iv 633 (tt«rt*w» = " truly," 
"really," uero)y v 92 {ut = ut «t), and viii 289 ton<i«wi = " just," 
"recently," modo)*. 

^ VI 204 18 of courfle quite different in spite of some commentators. 

' Cp. Baehrcns, p. xlvi (on v 5G5). So I would explain viii 82 exetusit ah 
arhore 8omno8 (so. nenicntes). The arbor is the ramtu of 84. 

' Perhaps also viii 140. * Op. Hand TurselL s. y. 

" B. Unger snggests ad Tethyn, He thinks in Verg. Eel. vi 16 the word 
represents, not modo, but t^ov in Oa/jA roTov or Xlrjv rbcov. See Philol, 1890, 
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I subjoin some peculiarities of Valerius' style as seeming to 
belong bare, as spontaneous, rather tban to the subsequent section 
in which I shall have to consider him as an artist. 

Ellipse. Valerius loves to omit where the thing omitted can 
be more or less easily supplied. The subject and the verb are most 
frequently affected by this tendency. 

As regards the former, the word to be supplied is sometimes by 
no means obvious. Thus in ii 183 dumque HUnt, we have to supply 
Uli from iUe of 180; ib. 496 the subject of uidit is Hercules, who 
has not been mentioned, though the preceding speech has referred 
to him ; iii 254 dant terya nietu is remarkable, as we cannot tell 
who are fleeing until 256. In vii 179 one would naturally suppose 
Medea to be the subject of the verb, but the context shews that it 
is Jason^ 

As for the omission of the verb, all writers omit the substantival 
verb more or less freely, but Valenus carnes it to excess, e.g. i 411 
qtiemfa'nia genua non est decepta Lyaei (sc. esse), v 337 stelil arduus 
inter ponUis et ingenti drcumstupe/acUi (hc. erat Medea) jjrofnndo^ 639 
q%uint%i8 ibi deus exj)ei'iei*e, 658 quod t4i'nieu culgi'essae scelus, vi 487 tcdes 
quando tibi cemere reges (cp. ii 395). Other verbs are similarly 
omitted: in i 578, ii 431 fit, in iv 50 afficit eum or the like, in 
viii 4 uisa est. 

The object is omitted m vii 208, viii 95 (cp. i 63, 102). The 
ellipse of magis in i 741, vii 428 reminds one of Tacitus. 

Enallaob. This appears in Valerius (a) in the change of the 
subject of the sentence, and (6) in changes of construction. 

A good example of the first class is v 337 quoted above. Others 
are ii 277 facit uerendam,,,deus et ficUu non inscia gliscit (Hypsi- 
pyle). III 40 cadit,..clauo dextera demittitque (Tiphys) oculos, iv 196 
omne pecus, . .pone su^it, iamque et mediis praecedit (the leading bull) 
ab undis, vi 176 nee ostendere crines teinpus adJiuc priniasque sinit 
concurrere pugiias, viii 53 nequis referat nie dies ocxdisque parentis 
ingerar (where ingerat might easily have been written), 369 fiuctus 
svh altis...figit aquis et tandem uirgine cessit (Styrus). 

As to the latter class, Gebbing's list' shews that number, tenses, 

' In VI 488 therefore I do not think Aeetes' name essential, and keep ante 
diem in the Bonse ** before Jano is ready/' comparing for the idea viii 883 aqq. 

' T. F. pp. 65 sqq. But he is wrong in quoting v 189, where viarii depends 
on fomddine not tinwu. 
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moodfi niul voicon (ii*o ci>fiHtiint1y varicMl, ntid tlio clintigoA aro not 
confined to these. I add a few exanipleis. 

I 64 patiiere doli nee uellera enrae ette niro^ 123 pintu diMobiere llietpiaden 
iungiqtie latut uidett 700 uela uidet nee qtta u ardent effundere poasitt ii 218 me 

...nottratt 400 eurttit tit uidit totaqtie tiirot deeedrre Lemno, v 80 impo»uere 

ferunt, 190 9i»tere...ligari hibet, 458 dignut auo quemqne...manfret, 642 quod.,M, 
665 cuperem hella remitti nee aniiare tiuiniM, vi 832 quodcumqne peem quaecttmque 
ferarum^ vii 266 moritnri et qnem...uideaM^. I have mentioned above Valerias* 
tendency to confuse oratio ohliqua and oratio recta, A curious fusion of con- 
structions occurs Till 191 tint tanti...qitam tubire. 

Order. I speak here only of the confusion in which we some- 
times find Valerius's collocation of words. Gebbing* gives several, 
of. the example iv 172 urd ct Vic qnierit oro tiee tuinis dfufeni Lyc%i8 
auyecU armis. Sometimes, as in Vergil, the position carries weight, 
as in V 37 ductor seems to mean " with the cares and responsibilities 
of a commander." Some examples of confusion not in Gebbing are 
I 529 Pcdlaa et anibarum gemuit Satnmia q^iestus^ 765 Sat caeli 
pdtiens cum prima per altum tiela dedit^ potui qiwA tarUum ferre 
dolorenif iv 82 Minyne viediia clarcte per sidera iioctis JluctHms 
hUtUerant placido cnua liivtea cursu. Here too belongs the poet's 
fancy for transposing particles, pronouns and the like. We have 
fi/*d^ mm, quijyjw and the relative pronouns conn'ng very late in their 
sentence: see e.g. i 773, ii 150, in 540, vi 452, 641, 653. v 187 
is remarkable for qnein at the l)eginning of the line, governed by 
iuxta at the end. Even adeo and ast, words rarely thus treated", are 
postponed in iv 64, vi 197. 



VII 

Although in the main Valerius makes Ovid rather than Vergil 
his model in metrical affairs *, or to put the matter more accurately, 
in spite of a desire to be Vergilian is overcome by the influence of 
the smoother voi*sifior, we shall find that in several points he is more 

' Perhaps vi 326 is to be taken thus: ant uentos oput {fst iwhit) expectare 
ferentes, 

* 1.0. pp. 53 sqq. 

' See Leo's preface to his edition of Seneca's tragedies. 

* My debts to Mueller's work will be obvious. 
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Vergilian hei*e than Lucaii — the firat important poet who went 
astray. 

(a) As regards the proportion of (hictyls and spondees in 
Valerius we find a distinct pi'eference for dactyls, a pi*eference 
equally marked in no other writer but Ovid. Nevertheless, the 
most common form, occurring ne^irly twice as often as any other, 
is of a type in which dactyls alternate with spondees, as e.g. in i 7. 
Lines with five spondees are not very rare, although only one 
spondaic hexameter occurs (i 468). 

(h) The Ovidian tendency of our poet appears in his use of 
caesura, although in his use of the pcntheniimoral he follows Vergil, 
and has it only alx>ut half as often as Ovid. Of the genuine trochaic 
caesura we have four or five examples '. Very remarkable is the 
frequency of the tripiirtite hexameter. Here there are two ciiesurae, 
after the second and fourth arses respectively, and two cases arise, 
according as there is or is not also caesura after the third trochee. 
In Valerius the former chiss is far the larger, and indeed the form 
is used to excess — a fault due to Ovidian influence*. 

Of the less usual forms we have a dozen examples of the typo 

litora depellitque notos, quos oaeralns horror' (i 652), 
and half a dozen like 

accipit augurium Aesonides, lactusque superbi^ (i 161), 

but none like Vergil's una Euincsque NottLsqvs ruunt, and here Ovid, 
Lucan and Valerius agree : Statius and Silius returned to Vergil. 

Very Ovidian is the dislike to make the first foot consist of 
a single spondaic word*. Tlie proportion in Vergil and that in 
Ovid are 1 : 33J- and 1 : 74 respectively. In Valerius iii it is 
1 : 123. This point is noteworthy, as Lucan had here returned to 
Vergil, with the proportion 1 : 28. 

(c) In the end of the hexameter our author is still Ovidian. 
The irregular endings are ii 352 (ujal uih^ vi 230 uii'uia ni^ vii 355 
rnagis uis^ vi 637 Gessitlioumqice^ in 578 agricdisue, vi 208 alipe;- 
demque, I 468 OHthyia^ vi 402 legioties, ii 495 Eryinanlhiy iii 478 

^ Mueller allows only in 191, but surely i 445, ii 71, in 732, iv 552, are 
examples. 

^ Cp. Th. Birt ad hist. Jiexam. LaL symhola^ p. 61. 

» The other exx. are ii 47, iv 351, v 469, vi 179, 363, 601, 695, viii 142, 858. 
In II 569, the text is doubtful. 

« The other exx. are i 388, 488, n 374, iii 600, vi 587. 

B Birt I.e. pp. 89, 53, 61. 
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BriboteUj iv 393 vhtltUu^ v 147 TU}arcnum^ vii 405 cy^Hirims^ viii 
149 hytnenaei (cp. 259), i 842 nia Inte^ i 53 niea pivles. 

(d) It is well known tliab Vergil elided niucli more freely than 
Ovid — es|)ecia]ly in the case of long vowels. Valerius follows Ovid, 
except in regard to long vowels ', where he is more free. Moi'e than 
one elision in any line of his is exceptional. 

The relations of the Latin poets as regards elision have l)een well 
investigated, with reference to elision in the last two feet of the 
hexanic^ter, in a h\i4} volume of the RheniMchr. Museum*. From the 
statistics there given it appears that Vergil has 29 or 30 elisions 
after the 5th arsis, 118 after the 5th trochee, 20 after the 5th foot 
and 1 after the 6th arsis, with a total of 169 or 1 in 76. One, or 
perhaps two of these elisions concern a long vowel. In Ovid the 
numl)er8 are 4 or 5, 83, 20 and 0, with a total of 108, or 1 in 205. 
One of these elisions mai/ l)e long. Lucan has elisions only after 
the 5th trochee or the 5th foot, 5 and 11 respectively, making a 
total of 16 or 1 in 504 — none of the examples \yemg long vowels. 
Valerius* numbers are 9, 31, 3 or 4 (as vi 300 is doubtful) and 0, 
with a total of 44 and an average of 1 in 127. The averages in 
Silius and Statius are 1 in 72 and 1 in 144 respectively. 

It is worth note that Valerius is the only post-Ovidian poet 
who has an hypermeter (iv 293). He docs not allow hiatus except 
in the YergiVmn /emitieo tdulaiit, a point in which Statius and Silius 
were less strict. 

(e) As for synizesis, lengthening of final vowels and the like, 
Miiller observes that lulos in i 9 for Jtdioa shews that our poet was 
averse to synizesis. We have however arietat vi 368, ahietihus 

VII 405, tenuia vi 225 and perhaps deicit vii 514. The so-called 
Greek synizesis appears in vi 71 aureis and such names as Phinei etc. 

Some of the examples of lengthened final syllables are notable, 
as occurring neither in caesura nor before a Greek word. The list 
is: II 225, 322, iii 481, iv 188, v 164, vi 152, 305, 571, 612, 

VIII 67, 2591 Besides these we have saiiguTs iii 234 and ego 
(viii 158 : Miiller ego o). 

^ Mueller says 15 exx. of a long vowel elided before a short. But see for 
elisions (1) in first foot i 236, 298, ii 218, 208, iii 411, 462, 615, iv 400, 433, 
▼ 318, 538, VI 128, 182, vii 4, 323, viii 321, (2) in second foot in 194, v 390, 
VIII 274, (3) in third, iv 476, vii 442, 464. 

« Of 1890. 

' As regards metre j then, iii 199 per clipei cedentU opm artemque trilicem 
may stand. 

4—2 
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As for o final shortened, we have luno^ leo, jyraedo^ turbo^ uirgo^ 
ergOt quando, uero; credo^ vicuso, linqtu), q%uuro, oro^ «cto, spero ; 
aemabo, apectabo. Note also uidi (v 591 : Phaedrus and Persius), 
and perhaps eid viii 110. Except poHuei-unt iv 457 and possibly 
ateierunt ii 360 there is nothing to add here. 

(/) There are some curious forms. Sej>a for sepea Yi 537 nhay 
be right. The genitive in n alone occurs, not often however: 
Danubiif ^lospitii, coniugii are all T have noted. The genitive in 
um is common with nouns and adjectives: aligerumj caelicolum, 
innumefnim^ niu&umf aemi/ertiin, terrigenum, and names of peoples 
like AMuwHy Graiugenumf Pdaagum^ Tibarenuiii, The form dUe 
(ii 296) is a rare one, and onmituena (v 247) is remarkable from a 
* compositional point of view. We have pote iv 680. 

The pronouns take -ce : i 151, 630, vii 417. Ollia is well attested 
in III 386, V 126. Baehrens may l)e right in finding the archaic 
feminine plural haec in vii 445. 

Quodsin occurs v 668, rtiraum iii 645. Aat is used before a 
preposition (viii 363 : only ex. in Latin), and an adverb (viii 255 
which with one of Sil. furnishes the only examples). 

As for verbs, we have ii 280 occulerat (kept even by Baehrens), 
421 adiungier, v M^ petundum^ 503 culi^ vii 179/ac0^ ^^^ petiati. 

The Greek declension is very common : e.g. Tij)hi/ v 102, arctda 
VI 147, Atlioa II 201. 

(g) The difference which one feels after reading first a book 
of Vergil and then one of Valerius is due, to a great extent, 
to the monotony of the latter's verse. We have seen al)ove that he 
follows Ovid in smoothness of vei*8ification, and this is the inevitable 
result. But perhaps the worst of all is that he does not grasp the 
important part played in verse of this kind by the Pauses. He is 
not, indeed, as defective here as Lucan and Silius. The hideous 
lines V 329 — 52, where the verse rolls on mechanically, with hardly 
a break at all, arc indeed exceptional, but such pasHiigcs as i 276 sqq., 
II 82 sqq., in 601 sqq. are by no means uncommon. Not much 
better are lines where the same pause recurs again and again. In 
Lucan this often happens in the case of the pause after the third 
or fourth arsis : in Valerius the pause after the second is most 
affected, i 678 sqq. is a good specimen. Whilst on the subject of 
Fauaea, I may note that our author (1) objects more than Vergil to 

^ Mueller, de re metr.t ch. 7. 

' This sliould be added to Mueller's list, l.o. 
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a pauKc after the k(*>c()ii(1 £ck>1 : ^^g. ho liaH no examples in the First 
and only eight in the Second 1x>ok, to 31 in the first Aeneid, and 
(2) is fond of one after the Fourth. 

Monotony is also inevitable when the rhetorical arrangement of 
words, of which I shall have to speak in another section, presents us 
Mrith symmetrical lines like 

pinguia letifera perfringere oolla bipenni (i 192), 
altornos negro ouncUiikoni poplito groHSUii (n 03), 

which however aro nothing like as common in Valerius as in his 
predecessor Lucan. See, as perhaps the worst example he has, 
VI 117 sqq. 

Similar effect is produced by a careless habit of repeating words 
within a few linos, a fault of which our author, for all his art, 
ciinnot 1x5 acquitted. I give in a note' a few examples, as the 
aptness of editors to remove these blemishes by emendation makes 
the matter somewhat important. 

(h) Assonance is a fault to which Valerius is generally not 
prone. He has, however, a strange love for the jingle involved in 
the termination of the present participles : sec e.g. I 78, ii 557, 
III 552, 562, 609, iv 135, 317, v 303, 591, vii 535. Besides this I 
have noted coacta^ jxicla in 495/6, i 84 — 6 ending t, leiiereni^ nm- 
iv&i*em in 658/9; titoinim^ hihiyi'nm viii 181/2; ut cum artijlcum iv 
286; immemoresque rnori vi 241 ; Jictis — dictis i 39; nulloaque datos 
uenatibus annos in 242. 

(r) I treat lastly, and as briefly as possible, the subject of 
alliteration. As an observant imitator of Vergil our poet could 
hardly forget the importance of this ornament, and we find some 

' Confinhig oneself to the firat four bookR, we have : 

I CO freia iusRos, 74 freta iussa— 149 natus, 150 natos — 474 fessum, 479 
fe88a~617 piceo, C22 picei. 

ii IC metuB, 21 metus— 19 scopulis, 23 scopalis — 38 aaxerat metus, 45 
metus augei— 253 miserere, 256 miserere— 254, 257, 2C7, 279 all contain some 
case of tncitiu — 503 uolumina, 514 uohimina — 513 sedibus, 522 sede, 530 sede — 
C32 confinibus, G34 couiinia. 

in 134 pectore, 135 pectus— 254 terga, 255 terga— 263, 274, 280, 310 all 
contain some case of exanffuin — 307 adirem, 308 irom — 346 refert, 347 referenti- 
bas — 397 cognita, 399 incognita — 398 silentia, 405 silentia — 542 aufertur, 551 
aufertnr. 

IV 227, 228, 229 ad— 516 patrem, 517 pater— 678, 681, 690 ratem— 675 
prae*^ ps, 682 praeceps. 
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excellent examples. The following list includes only the tiiiit four 
books. 

I 17 sqq. 88 tranquilla tucu8...iimeticlu8, 59 conticuit oorius Scythioo con- 
onrrere Gyaneas, 127 peruia ponto puppis, 189 pulsai post pooula, 851 tristi 
tuba tertia, 882 mirabcre mille magistros, C20 miq. tromulum... turbo... iiiin... 
tropidauiibas...picoi...poli pauiduui(]ue, ii lUU pr08C<iuiiur polus... pater... pauulus 
... primus... pontu8...pala8...pariterque, 890 pelagoque parari praeoipitat... petit, 
480 remi rapuere rateui...8pumea 8ubsequitiu'...86n)ita; tunc tenuis... transitque 
...tellus Threiciis, 479 mon8truni...montibu8...metiro niari, in 127 rcnicasse 
ratu8...requiren8, 889 bugs sonte8...pectora poenis, 441 ter tacito8...ter tristia 
tangens, iv 167 fulminea froutem dextra disiectaque fudit, 197 pandit pecus... 
pul8a...pono...praoccdit, 199 uiluiu seso grogibu8quu...8aouuu...gigan8, 200 turba 
tuendo taciti...metus...mortalia...manent...montibu8, 248 maesto lustrarunt 
lumine montes, 480 talia prodigia... tales pro orimiue poenas perpetitur...pellere, 
596 saeua sequitur caligine campos^. 



VIII 

In the following sketch my aim hits Imen to give some ideii 
of the literary qualities of the Artjoimutica. If in doing so I have 
laid stress rather upon its IxMiuties than its defects, I am only plead 
that the long neglect into which the work has passed seems to me to 
afford some justification for such a course. 

The peculiarities of the Roman Epic have l)een so fully ti^eated 
of by Conington and Sellars that one need only give the very 
briefest outline of their results. Whilst in Gi'eece this form of 
poetry arose out of a simple innate love for narration, the Roman 

^ This seems the place to note that thi*ee scholars have endeavoured to 
bring proofs of the incompleteness of the poem from the source of its metre. 
As regards the feature spoken of under (u) above, Peters, p. 31, shews that a 
spondee in the first foot is commonest in Books one and eight. Tliis inelcgancy 
ho oxpluins away in the former chho, but attributoH itH presence in the later book 
to its incompleteness. As regai'ds the frequency of the tripartite hexameter, 
spoken of under {h) above, Birt points out that in the other books its proportion 
to the others is 5 : 1 and only 3 : 1 in Book eight. He considers it an ' elegancy,' 
and explains its comparative rareness in this book to lack of polish. Lastly as 
regards the subject treated of under (d), F. G. Hermann (Elision bei den liom. 
Dicht. p. 16) maintains that elision is more than twice as common in the Eighth 
book as e.g. in the First. His figures are however very strange : I make 183 
elisions of all kinds in the 4G7 lines of this book as against 170 out of 851 in the 
First, whilst in the Second book we have almost exactly the same pro] M'tiou as 
in the Eighth : 215 elisions in 702 lines. 
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epic wiw at iU imlHel eHHiiiitifilly iialiunal. The epic of pui*e Gi*cek 
mythology wiis, so fur as we know, introduced by Varro Atacinus, 
and after Vergil's Aeneiil hiul combined the two tendencies, little 
enough wjw left to his successor. Nevertheless, the epic seems to 
have kept its hold on the minds of the lloman people, and no less 
than four of these after-growths have survived in more or less perfect 
form to our own times. 

That Valerius chose his theme from Gi^eece rather than Home 
was, I think, a sign of judgmrnt which at once sugge^its his su]Mu*i- 
ority to Siiius. The |MK5try of the Empire hml to l)e literary — unless 
indecxl it took the form of witiix) or cpigiiim. In the latter case of 
course it appealed to the mob that scrawled its wanton verses and 
pasquinades upon the city walls : any other class of poetry must 
address itself to a small but learned circle of raulei-s '. The selection 
of this pjirticular theme may have been due to various considerations. 
Tliere seems to have been about this time a tendency to render anew 
the Alexandrine poets, or at all events to write poems modelled 
upon them. We have a new version of Aratus, now generally 
ascribed to Domitian', and there is every reason to suppose that 
Statins owed a good dciil to Antimachus. Again, the growing fancy 
for magicians and their lore, seen so clearly in Lucan and Statins, 
may have led our poet to hope that he could give interest to the 
story of this royal sorceress and her love for Jason. The relations 
between Pelias and his nephew might indeed recal those between 
Til>erius and Germanicus, and the murder-suicide of Jason's parents 
would remind many of similar scenes under the old regime. All would 
feel joyfully how impossible such events would be under the new 
dynasty which tolerated, at present, Helvidius Priscus and took no 
otfence, as yet, at Agricola's expensive victories. And at a period 
when JiohK^'s arms wen^ jN^netratiiig further than ever into the 
wilds of Dritjiin, who would not feel an intero>it in tlujse heroes, who 
had lii*st pjusscd into wat(n*s once as strange as those of the North Sea ? 
The Catalogue of the Sixth Inwk may even be due to the attention 
then being given to the tril>es dwelling north of Caucasus, who 
were, just almut this tinie**, threatening to invade the newly pacified 

» Op. Val. I. 10, 846. 

* Val. I 17 sqq. Rcenis Rcnerftlly traced to Arat. 40, but it is surely a common- 
place : Bce Keid on Cic. Acad, ii § G6. 

' Momms. Provv. ii pp. Gl sqq. Cp. too AUmna porta in 497, Caspia 
clatistra^ v 124, peruigil ilium Mediis et oppositU expectat Hiheria claristris 600, 
claustrisqite profusi Caspiadae vi 106. 
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districts of Armenia. Wliatever the reason, we must admit that it is 
remarkable that of all the Latin poets who wrote upon the theme, 
and that there were many we guess from Juvenal and Mai*tial, 
Valerius alone has come down to us. 

This of itself should urge us to look a little more closely than 
is generally done, into the poem. And first of all I wish to point 
out how often our poet^ following in his master's footsteps, strives to 
connect his theme with the mighty city of Rome — her history, 
religion and customs. Before enumerating the passages, let me first 
note the truly Roman spirit with which Valerius approaches the 
I'clations lM)twccn Medea and Acctcs — a spirit which contrasts very 
clearly with that of Apollonius in the same connexion. It is true 
we have in the latter the words 

aldtbf re crvytphw re hiot \dp€ /iowuBeiooM 

roid vape^ ov rarpds iw wipt fiip-idoffOtu (ill 740sqq.), 

but such a passage is quite isolated, whereas such thoughts as 

uidet extemo se prodere patrem 
dura uiro (vii 809-10), 

or 

ne crede pater, non carior ille est 

quem seqoimur (viii 13-4) 

are frequent enough in the Latin poet^ I now subjoin the list 
which I promised. 

I 555 hinc Danaum de geute sedet, gentesque fouebo 

mox alias etc. 

II 245 iam nemus Egeriae iam te ciet altus ab Alba 

luppiter et soli non mitis Axicia regi. 
574 genus Aeneadum et Troiae melioris honores. 

The whole episode of Hesione may be due to the tendency. 
580 tumuloB praelabitur 111 

Dardaniumque patrem. \ 

This is significant, as Apollonius, whom our poet is here following very ^ 
closely, makes no mention of the tombs. 

1 The importance of noting this appears from Lohbaoh Bemerk, p. 11, where 
we read ** Der Wunsch Medea's, Jason mdge ihren Vater nicht hassen, ist hier 
nicht am Platze, da Letzterer noch kurz vorher ihren Qeliebten in so tUckischer 
Weise verhdhnt hat." Hence he would read (vii 140-1) 

prius ista precari 
me sciat atque meum tantum oderit ille parentem. 

Valerius would not have represented Medea desiring her lover to hate her father. 
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020 ttt Biculiuii Ijibycumquc latns, Rtupuiliino fragorc 

lanuB^. 

III 417 sqq. The lustration rites are Roman : cp. Appian B.C. v 96. Lines 

444 sqq. recal the ceremony of the Argei. So L 437 : op. Marquardt vi 178^; 
V 97: cp. Marq. Lc. 176". The wedding in viii 243 is quite Roman, 
CHpocially tho iiertnntnr in orhem of 240, so rashly assailed by Baehrens : 
cp. Marq. l.c. 179^ A similar example is the cleansing of Cybele in Almo 
VIII 239 sqq. 

IV 493 iKilitus Aufmi, vi 158 Aueriia pahUt may belong liere, though they may 

be simply the regular expressions for tho infernal regions. Wo may note 
howcvvr that Statius avuids thcni in Thob. ii init.' 

V 252 exeid}ia9f Qradiue^ tene must surely have been suggested by the well-known 

MarBf uigilat 

VI 55 reference to the arms of the Roman legionary. 

402 Romanes ueluti saeuissima cum legiones 

Tisiphone regesque mouet etc. 
410 wreck on the Laurcntine shore. 
VII 83 non ita Tynhenus stupet...magi8ter 

qui iam te, Tiberine, tuens etc. 
232 Ausonii coniunx ego regia Pici 

meque uides Tusci dominam maris'. 



Turning next to a general examination of the literary features of 
the poem, we shall find that it is in description that Valerius excels. 
As an e^nc^ the Argonautica can hardly be praised, but considering 
the peculiar circumstances of the age it would be unjust to look at 
the work in this light. The i*ecit«ition period was now at its worst : 
it has left sad traces upon the literature of the day. We shall 
accordingly expect to find here episodes dwelt upon for their own 
inherent beauties and the facilities they ofifer the poet for bringing 
down the house, rather than for any direct effect they have on the 
completion of Jason's task. Approached with this in mind, I do 
not think the poem will disappoint us. 

Taking first a rapid survey of the whole poem, I will mention 

1 So v., rightly defended by Kostlin, FhiloU 1880, pp. 233 sqq. 
' In IV 595 alter Acheron^ the word alter refers, I think, rather to the Italian 
Avemus than to the river of Epirus. 

' Note too that Kustlin would read in ii 317 sqq. 

scd, maxima t teqite 
Protcaque ambiguum Phariis fert rumor ab antris 
hue rexisse uias, 

explaining maxima as a reference to the oldest Vestal at Rome, and comparing 
for the vestal-like nature of Polyxo ApoU. i 668 sqq. See Phihl, 1881, p. 387. 
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some pansageH in which, im it appciii'H to me, Valerius maintains a 
liigh pitch of descriptive excellence through a very considenible 
space. Beginning then with the First lKM>k, I think the pi*epara- 
tions for departure ai*o narrated with mhnirahle skill — the gathering 
on the shore, the fateful utterances of the seers so difFert^nt in 
naturo to eiich other, the sacrifices, the arrival of young Achilles 
and his awe for these mighty heroes ; then the song of Orpheus 
and the sudden silence that falls upon the assembly, Jason's dream, 
the heroes' nsing at dawn, the scene with Jason's pai'ents, and then 
the departure as Argo burats from her moorings and is carried away 
with the sunlight gleaming on the shields along her bulwarks. The 
inevitable storm might have been spai*ed us, yet as it is there one 
caimot help remarking that Valerius certainly surpasses Lucan on 
this theme and seems to fall little short of Ovid. At the close of 
the book, the beautiful description of Aeson's passage to the Elysian 
fields, although much indebted to Vergil, shews a good deal of 
oiiginal power and charm. In the Second book, the fall of night 
and the terror that steals over the heroes are well drawn, and 
indeed I think the description one of the l)est, as it certainly is 
one of the most original, in the poem, falling but little, if at all, 
short of the famous night-scenes in the Iliad and Apollonius^ The 
episode of the Lemnian crime, inexcusable as it is in an epic poem, 
is very beautiful in parts — especially where Hypsipyle's heroism is 
described. At the end of the book comes the Uesione episode, 
perhaps the best example of the simplicity with which Valerius 
writes at times, and worthy to be compjired with Ovid's account of 
Perseus and Andromeda. It is followed by a description, as simple 
as it is charming, of the sudden appearance of Nephele to the 
voyagers. In the next book the btvttle scene is poor enough, except 
where Cyzicus is spoken of : the lines in which he is suddenly 
warned of his approaching doom are very powerful, though at 
the same time unstrained. The description of the nymphs at 
the beginning of the Hylas episode is pretty, though spoiled by 
monotony of verse : at the close of this scene the growing uneasiness 
of Hercules is powerfully portrayed. The similes come flying thick 
and fast : we seem to feel the gloom of the night as it descends, to 
hear the crash of the forest as the hero bursts through it. The 
vision of Hylas is distinctly picturesque, however un-epic, and the 

^ Yet the deHoriptiong of dawn and nightfall in in 720, iv 90 8tn\, ai-o very 
poor. 
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l)f)xiiig <Micouii('Or \H aninmUMl, alUiough )N$r1u4m inodcni i*eiuloi*H 
have had enough of the Ruhject in earlier poetH. The paHsago of 
the SyniplegadeH I find rather unattractive ; it in mostly dependent 
on ApolloniuH, and 1x)th here and in the account of the fulfilment of 
Jason's tasks, the poet seems to weary of an oft-told tale. The 
meeting of Jason and Medea is well told, whilst the description of 
the frescoes at the pahice is good of its kind\ Tlie Sixth book, with 
its liattle scenes, is of course a concession to the taste of the age — it 
is a sort of literary gladiatorial show, and except perhaps for 
Myraces' death contains nothing that I care to dwell upon. As 
regards the parts of this book concerning the passion of Medea, 
and the Seventh book, I would select the picture of Medea on 
the city walls, hanging far over them to watch her lover, as well 
as the description of her timid pas»ige through the city under 
Venus' guidance. Most of this part of the work has been spoken 
of in an earlier section, and its excellence does not lie so much in 
mere description. Thera is nothing very striking in this connexion 
in the incomplete Eighth book. 

No examination of a poet of this period could be complete which 
did not give some attention to his similes. Statins, as is well 
known, infuses into his a special charm, and although, as a whole, 
his work is H]H>ilod by these little vignctUjs, we nevertheless get 
thereby some very beautiful lines and images. Valerius* similes are 
generally brief and to the point. There aix5, by my reckoning', 117 
of them, and only fifteen of these exceed a limit of four lines — a 
point wherein he differs considerably from Vergil and the other 
three silver epic poets. Bussen well remarks that our author is 
fond of illustrating emotions by this means : he has nineteen 
examples to one solitary example (viii 22) in the Aeneid. The 
same scholar also ol:)serves how well the similes are distributed 
according to the importance of the persons — Jason, the hero, has 
twenty-three, Medea, the heroine, seventeen. Here once more 
Valerius compares well with Vergil, and also Apollonius. In these 

^ It is quite a charactoristic of the silver ago to insert such passages — the 
length of this one coinparcH unfavourably with the similar one in Aen. vi init. 
It is one of several which Peters thinks may be based on some actual work of 
art known to the poet (? the portico of the Argonauts at llomc). 

'-* BuBHcn, i.e. says 111, but in his list (p. 2*") omits ii 90 which he reckons 
on p. 17^^. He also omits ii 466, ni 83, 101, iv 462, 631, 68G, 760, v 92, vi 368. 
On the other hand i 0*^, iv 714, v 90, vi 70 are hardly fair examples, though 
included in his list. In ii 463, iv 6C4 (not in his lists) the reading is uncertain. 
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little details the art of our poet appears very clearly. Unfortu- 
nately we have some very objectionable similes, objectionable 
either for want of taste, for l)eing far-fetched, or for failing to 
serve the true purpose of a simile, explanation. Of the first 
class is the simile companng the i*estless Modoa to a dog on the 
verge of madness (vii 124 sqq.). The second fault is seen in the 
comparison of the fight in the dark at Cyzicus to a hidden shoal 
(hi 108 sqq.) or of the flying Harpies to ashes from Vesuvius 
(iv 507 sqq). To the third class belong such examples as ii 515 
sqq. where some refer the simile to Hercules, others to the monster, 
III 130, which Koestlin* refers to Hercules, whereas Phlegyas is 
surely meant, or viii 90 where the meaning, by no means obvious, 
appears to be that the dragon's fury subsides just as Alpheus comes 
to Sicily weak and insignificant after his long subterranean course. 
Some of the similes however are extremely beautiful and deserve 
quotation. Most of them arc l)orrowed, but considerable traces of 
the poet*s hand remain, often by no meiins to their hurt. Indeed, 
Valerius seems sometimes to feel in them an arclw poeticus which is 
rather lacking in his other desciiptivo cflbrts. Those who wish to 
inspect a few similes are referred to ii 458, 505 ; in 359 ; iv 43, 
195; v522; vi 260, 492, 664. 



In the only passage where Valerius is mentioned by ancient 
authorities Quintilian spetiks of his work in terms of high praise. 
As has often been pointed out, the author of the Institutes is hei*e 
judging of literature according to a peculiar standard, viz. the 
amount of assistance to be derived from it by the prospective 
orator. On turning however to the Aiymiatitica, we sliall find 
the rhetorical character assigned by many to his work to be rather 
in the external embellishment than in the matter. Of the former I 
shall have to speak later : here I wish to say a few words concerning 
tlii'ee subjects which I imagine Quintilian was thinking of when he 
penned his criticism. 

A. The Spbbciies. 

These are by no means long — about a score exceed twenty lines 
in length, and the proportion of narrative to them is alxnit two to 
one. They are for the most part natural and characteristic, and 

1 FhiloL 18B0, pp. 410 Siiq. 
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contain sonio 1)cautiful and forcible pasHagcs. I wish particularly 

to (1it*ect attention to those given to Medea, in which one cannot 

help l)eing struck by the nervous, abinipt style of her utterance. 

This feature I prefer to assign to artistic intention rather than 

incompleteness of text or poem : it certainly seems admirably suited 

to the wavering, desperate condition of the love-sick maiden. An 

example or two will shew what I mean, the first in the Seventh 

book, when Medea seeks consolation of Circe, but suddenly breaks 

off with 

tu qnoque nil, mater, prodes mihi: fortior ante 

ipsa fui (VII 248-9), 

the second in viii 12 sqq.: 

ne orede pater, non carior ille est 
qnem sequimur: tumidis utinam nmul obruar vndist 

As examples of power, and force take Aeson's curse of Pelias at the 
end of the First book, Aeetes* angry speech and Jason's reply at the 
beginning of the Seventh, or Jason's reply to Medea, invoking curses 
on himself in case of his proving faithless (490 sqq.). Pathos and 
l)eauty are represented in Hypsipyle's prayer, especially its con- 
cluding words 

patria liceat decedere terra (ii 297), 

IFylas' speech U) Hercules, with its 

tu semper amoris 
sis memor et carl comitis ne abscedat imago (iv 35 sqq.) 

or Medea's farewell to her father 

longa placidus mox sceptra senecta 
tuta geras meliorque tibi sit cetera proles (viii 14-5). 

The influence of the rhetorical schools certainly appears, e.g. in 
Juno's attempt to divert Pallas from Hercules (in 492 sqq.), Jason's 
first appeal to Aeetes (v 471 sqq.) or Meleager's speech in the Third 
book (649 sqq.). A curious feature in this connexion is our poet's 
love for short speeches of not over two or three lines : one wonders 
whether he wrote a line or two, leaving the rest to be filled up on 
revision. This brevity is sometimes very harsh : so ii 611 — 2, where 
ho may l)e thinking of Aen. ill 528 — 9, but then in Vergil a long 
speech has not immediately preceded. 

B. The Characters. 

Here I think our poet has improved on Vergil, as he certainly 
has on Apollonius. Whether he does full justice to Medea's nature 
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may be doubted : a greater poet tlian Valeriua might fail to depict 
satisfactorily the curious mixtui*e of human and superhuman, natural 
and unnatuitil in this weiitl figure. ])ut Jason and Aeetes are 
living personages and we feel that the former is the moving spint 
of the enterprise. The one weak point of the Argonautic legend, as 
regards its being made the subject of an epic poem, is that the 
greatest danger of all is surmounted by the aid of a mortal woman, 
whose strange l)eing completely d waifs even the deae ex maddiia 
whom even Apollonius found it necessary to introduce here. 
Valerius has treated this matter with gitMit care : he makes his 
hero win the pri/e fairly by his own eflbrts in Imttlo. Not until 
Aeetes luis lost all our synipathy by his ti*eacliery do we find 
Medea's aid called in. Even then, throughout the fulfilment of 
the tasks, we see Jason's heroic spirit, his desire to perform them if 
possible by his own valour'. 

It will be convenient to treat here of the divine agency in the 
poem, the psychological nature of which has been ol)served before. 
There is not much to notice, except indeed the strange weakness 
ascribed to Juno's character. In the Fifth l)Ook she is resolved to 
let Jason help Aeetes, though aware that the latter will not keep 
his promise : 

uerum alios tunc ipsa dolos, alia orsa mouebo 

she says (v 291). Yet all of a sudden, in the midst of the battle in 
the Sixth book, it seems to strike her as a new idea that all this 
fighting will do no good, and she seeks the aid of Venus and Medea 
(vi 429 sqq.). Similarly in viii 382 she keeps a storm raging until 
she can make up her mind what to do. The fact is, the poet has 
gone too far with his psychology, and doubts and plans that would 
be natural enough in mortals ill befit the chief protectress of the 
hero of the poem. 

0. Sententiar. 

Modem readers will be glad to find that these are few in 
number: I have counted about a dozen ^ The absence of this 
feature is rather strange in a poet of this age, but it may be 

^ VII 622, 627 totique oecurrere hello ipte cupit, 

* A list may be interesting : i 80, 76, n 263, iv 158, 470, 622, 744, v 536, 
vii 227, 510. The Paris excerpts are for the most part due to a collection of the 
kind, a great taste for these moral reflections having prevailed in the Middle 
Ages. 
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noted tluit ilio>4o giioiiioK tend to force the poet Ixjtweeii the 
story and his reader — a proceeding always objectionable to Valerius, 
who (outside his invocations of the Muses*) refers but once to his 
own times, in the passage already quoted, where he mentions among 
the joys of the blessed in Elysium " songs, and things whereof the 
tnbes of the earth no longer have desire." 

T subjoin a fo.w linos and expressions that have struck mo in 
reading, and seem to throw light upon the question of our poet's 
genius. Picturesqueness and force seem to lie their chief charac- 
teristic. 

I 34 Gleonaeo iam tempora dusus hiatu. 

238 lacrimae cecidere canenti 

quod fiibi iam cIurob inucnit in ignibus Argos. 
2G2 stnpet in dncibns, magnumque sonantes 

haiirit et Hcrouleo fert comminus ora leoni. 

effusis stellatus crinibus aether, 
nocte dieque pauor fraudataque turbat Erinys. 

ARiamque prementem 
efTugit abrnptis Europa inmanior oris. 

luotus et irae 

et labor et dulccs oedunt e pectore nati. 
230 neo prGtium sonipcs ant saorae tauruR harcnao, 

pracmia Rcd mancR rcclusa<iuc ianua leti. 
258 at pater orautis caesorum Tartarus umbras 

nube caua tandem ad meritae spectacula poenae 

emittit: summi nigrescunt culmina montis. 
409 sqq. 
423 postera non cassae Minyis Aurora retexit 

noctis iter. 
T 33 tunc ipsa cremari 

uisa ratis medioque niros dcponere ponto. 
107 alta Garambis 

raditur et magnae pelago tremit umbra Sinopes. 
413 diem subtexit Olympo*''. 

VI 565 sqq. 

083 at qnotions uis dura ducnm donsiqno rcpcnto 

Aesoniden pressere niri, oumque omnis in unnm 

imber iit, totiens saxis pulsatnr et hastis. 

1 1 init., II 216, v 217. vi 33, 616. 

' As the text has been doubted, cp. Statins quoted above and Lncan iv 104, 
where some Mss. read nox guhtextn polo. 
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yii 472 sio deinde locuta 

iam magis atqne magis mentem super alta ferebat 
aequora: pandentes Miuyaa iam uela uiilebat 
se sine, 
yin 4 neo miserae terra nlla proenl. 

ttOO iterum sponsae flammatos amore. 

814 qniilquid efc absoisum nasto iam fcuta profundo 

oredideras. 

I note here also a few passages where poetic irony' is employed : 
VII 238 (where Medea refuses to wed one of her own people, to have 
a padex at her side, yet she is doomed to have one at Corinth : cp. 
V 449), il). 505 (whore Jiwon prays for what actually liefals him on 

proving faithless to Medea: ai quid aaeuiua refers to the murder 

of his children), ih. 340 (which may refer to the fact that even as it 
is she will never see her brother grow to manhood), and viii 108 
(where Medea thinks she has finished with unnatural conduct). 



So far I have been engaged in examining those features of 
Valerius which strike me favourably. I pjws now to the i-cvei-so of 
the picture, where we shall find traces of the characteristic failings 
of Lucan, Silius, and Statius. 

And, first of all, we cannot but confess to a certain frigidity 
alx)ut Valerius* style, which contrasts most unfavourably with the 
tone of his favourite Aeneid. When we read that "what the 
Roman poets cared for, they cared for with all their heairt and 
strength and mind*,*' we l)egin to wonder what right Valerius has 
to a place among them. The defect is partly characteristic of the 
age : the Flavian era is one of soberness and freedom from anything 
like sentimental enthusiasm ; part of it is the natural Nemesis of 
the poet's theme. This cloud does not always hang over our poet — 
an inspiration and fervour not unworthy of Vergil make themselves 
felt at times, but it is his l)aHOtting sin. That this col<hu»M and 
want of life is the chief cause of his l)eing so little itrnd I feel 
convinced. Compare Aeson's parting speech to Jason with that 
of Evander to Pallas, the account of the death of Jason's parents 
with that of Priam*s murder, the arrival of the heroes at Phasis 
with that of Aeneas at the mouth of the Tiber, and the full force of 

1 The only place of the kind which I have noted in ApoUonins (iii 602) is 
not reproduced by Valerius. 
3 Sellars, Vergil, p. 89. 
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wliat I mean will bo realised. A good example, again, of the 
diflference is Aeson's imprecation of Pelias by the side of Dido's 
curse on Aeneas. This passage too serves to shew how the difference 
of the poets* themes worked in this direction. Few could have much 
interest in the fate of this logcndary tyrant of Thcssaly, but all 
could feel a patriotic thrill as they thought of the wars waged with 
the nati natorum^ and their glorious issues, now first realised in the 
prosperous peace of the Augustan age. 

Another defect is the inexcusable brevity of the narrative on 
occasions. We have seen how Valerius* grammar is affected by this 
habit : here I am concerned only with its effect upon his descriptions 
and speeches. At times the brevity is excusable, as for instance in 
V 112 where he briefly touches the legend already narrated in full 
by Apollonius. So doubtless, because Jason's labours were familiar 
to all his readers, he never gives us a really clear account of what 
the hero is to undergo until he is actually performing them. Even 
this is hardly what we should expect from a poet who so obviously 
prides himself on his artistic skill. In this connexion it is worth 
calling attention to the fact that in the Second book Hesione is 
never mentioned by name. But there are coses where the brevity 
comes near to causing actual difficulty. In vi 201 the "Pylian 
HiKwr " is doubtless Nestor's, but to which of the Argive Argonauts 
is the other to be referred? Here clearness has been sacrificed to 
artificial contrast and brevity*. In vii 4 sqq. we have to infer that 
a banquet, at which Medea was present, has followed upon the 
events described in the previous book. Some of the examples 
cited in an earlier section as signs of incompleteness of the poem 
tnay really belong here. See vii 188 sqq., 398 sqq., where no 
account is given of Iris* coming to Jason and bringing him to the 
groves. 

In Valerius* time there was a growing dislike to putting a thing 
simply. Epigram was the favourite form of verse writing : extrava- 
gance and hyperbole ran riot everywhere. Our poet compares very 
favourably in this respect with his contemporaries : Silius alone 
comes near him, and indeed may owe this virtue to his influence. 
But of course the Argonaniica are not altogether free from blemishes 
of this kind. To say a Iwlt was launched " not by Jove,** meaning 

' This passage surely jnstifies Nelides iv 224: op. Tyndariden Stat. Tb. 
y 405. Periolymenns is probably meant, as i 388 suggests. 

S. 5 
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thereby Uiat Minerva hurled it (i 372) i« hardly Vergilian*, whilst 
the expression htmc te in vii 481, if it is really meant to express 
*' qualis nunc sis, cum plena periculi tua sit condicio," is most extra- 
ordinary. Vix deinde vii 537 is very forced, if in<leed it can stan<l 
at all. Expressions like mtUai cruores (vi G14) or curMiia exniit 
lM8tam (ib. 253) recal Statius. Lucan's hyperlx)le is also represented. 
Hercules kills a sea monster, and the Argonauts suddenly find 
themselves floating on a sea of blood. When the hero begins to 
tear up rocks on Mount Caucasus, the sea is forced back and the 
Argonauts are in danger of being carried back some days' journey. 
The charms which Medea gives Jason take eflect on the bulls even 
whilst they are still far away in their stalls. The Sixth book teems 
with absurdities of this kind*. In iii 476 sqq. Hercules breaks an 
oar and falls back, whereupon we have a list of the heroes over 
whom he sprawls. These are however exceptions': the simple 
straightforward style of Valerius, as compared e.g. with that of 
Statius, may l)e seen by examining some lines of both on the 
same theme. Some examples will be found in an earlier section, 
but Hoo hIho YhI. II 310, wIkum) Uio Hubjt^cl in llypsipylo's royal 
powers after her father's disappearance, as in Stat. Theb. v 321 sqq. 
The former regards this as a reward for her filial afiection, whilst 
the latter prefers to look upon it as a further ordeal for her. 

From the passion of the day for catalogues Valerius is by no 
means free. That of the Sixth book may, as I have remarked above, 
have had special interest for his readers, but the geographical 
account of the Euxine in the Fourth is quite after Lucan's manner. 
Valerius has also a love for recondite mythology which is very 
trying to the average modem reader. Bussen shews how this 
appears in his similes^, but it is also worked in upon every possible 
occasion. In v 80 sqq. the allusion to Pentheus is purely gratui- 
tous, and Prometheus' release by Hercules does not forward in the 
least the action of the poem. In ii 507 wo nmst boar in mind that 
some accounts make Orion son of Neptune, if we want to undei-stand 
the epithet patriis; in in 491 Minerva's f rater is Hercules. In 
IV 60 sqq. Latona and her children intercede for Prometheus — 

1 Edstlin, FhiXol, 1879, pp. 47 sqq., in v 416 explains rorantea imbres " those 
who pour down dew," i.e. the Hyadcs. Such a poriphrasia is very artificial. 
^ VI 235, 424 sqq., 573^ etc. 

' VII 646 urUque...iudoribu8 Ilebrum is rather too strong for Valerins. 
*p. 8. 
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iMvcatimi, no cloiilil^ kIio and tlio TiitinH am couninH. Rnrsus in 

II 257 is cxplainod as a t*cforciico to JBacchus' previous kindness, 
nob to Hypsipylc, hut to her grandmother Ariadne. Finally, in 

III 379 sqq., we have a deal of philosophy, modelled partly on that 
of Vergil in the Sixth Aeneid. In spite of all this learning, 
Valerius cannot avoid anachronisms* : here belongs the fact that 
he is continually forgetting that, according to his own account, 
Argo is tlie first ship built". As regards geography, I firmly believe 
that iu I 449 he lias confused lake Boebeis with the river Titaresus^ 



I add a few remarks on certain details of Valerius' style, 
which could not well be included in the section on granmiar and 
syntax. 

First, as regards brevity of expression, grammatical enough in 
itself, but still requiring comment. In i 658, Nereus is spoken of 
as socevy in connexion with Tlietis : he was however father in law 
to Peleus\ who is indeed among the heroes, but is nowhere referred 
to in this passage. In ii 456 uocc^cU stands for " was heard calling.'^ 
In III 264 p<ttLet ad crines is too brief to express the idea of the mad 
Bacchante coming to her senses and perceiving that what she took 
1.41 1m^ a horn is simply human hair. In vi 172 f/mier wotild natuiwlly 
mean Absyrtus' son in law, but Styrus, son iii law of Aeetes, is 
obviously meant. Jn vi 306 sicnbi is stninge, and in vii 13 Mcdca 
calls herself tarn vuigno discreta vutH from Jason, meanmg that 
their Itoinen were far apart. 

There are some strange and bold uses of words, of which I must 
give a few examples", according as they are (a) nouns, (6) adjectives, 
(c) verbs. 

(a) I 258 jHissiia of extending the arms, ii 550 tenebrae of 
grief, 572 ?M).c DoHcay iii 444 nemora* "leaves," vi 45 thcUami 



^ Thilo, ProlL p. xxviii. 

« Cp. I 276, II 107, 286, 669, vii 261, viii 6, 261. Baehrens' note on v 438 is 
theroforo absurd. 

3 As well suggested by lluinsius. The epithet pinguis then becomes in- 
telligible. 

* Who is called Nercos gcnenim Stat. Th. v 436. 

' Gebbing T. F. has a good list; most of my examples are however not in it. 

* In VI 223 unnecessary difficulties have been raised. Siluis is locative, 
Tages the son of a Hamadryad. 
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"bed*," 198 ae*=" sword," vii 266 liorror c. gen. in sense of 
"pity." We have also the silver uses of e.g. annus. 

(6) III 197 ct^tM =" struck by," 389 scyna used as a noun, 
(c) I 449 pwdo = " disfigure, spoil" (cp. 6Xc<r<i> rpixa^ Od. 13. 
399), II 493 attgeo "enhance effect of," 569 ltu> appai-ently = " to 
avert," iii 169 intono "bring down like thunder" {clauum), 355 
fero " predict," 407 luo " cleanse," 482 reuoco " shorten," 625 reiuxu^ 
"renew"," iv 341 praecipio "select," v 141 faligo "be busy with" 
{arma), 274 frusiror " do in vain " (prodia), 435 texo " build," 550 
incutio "make to shake," 579 8tringo of a bow, vi 276 siLstineo 
" stop flow of blood from " {uolnvs)^ 444 recclo " renew " (some read 
recoquit)^ 760 superesse "project," vii 53 Ulido "drive upon" (pe- 
lago)^ 533 carpor pericliSf viii 102 digero "spend" (senium: cp. 
Pindar's c^ctv yrjpa^), 447 Ulido " set upon " (1 metaphor from dogs). 
We have also the silver uses e.g. of damno and dono\ 

Here too may be mentioned one or two cui-ious oxpixMisions, such 
as IV 319 viagni aperantem teinpora jnUris (i.e. iuunortality), v 182 
iuga plena aetliere^ vi 188 mixtaeque uii*uin cum puluere uitae, vii 
123 circnni/h't oscida dcxlrae "kisscM all ovor." 

Occasionally we have some veiy abrupt apostrophes — as in iii 181 
or viii 174. This fact justifies us in taking the words "reges prenie 
dure aecwndoa iv 130 as addressed to Jupiter, though one would at 
first sight suppose them to refer to Amycus. 



I wish finally to mention a few of the rhetorical ornaments used 
by Valerius : a very brief treatment is necessary after Gebbing's 
excellent pamphlet. 

The fii*Ht thing to notice is our poc'.t's love for )M»*sonification of 
inanimate objects. To Gcbbing's list may bo added i 423 puppis 
itpectetf II 199 prosequitur polus (cp. v 93, 107), 311 anna ieiidentia 
remiSf III 248 dies uidisset, iv 315 spargit fuga (Sil. xvi 69 avsriit 
fuga)^ 724 ursae rigor inuenit^ v 237 soporato luco, 644 chnaria 
certarU. 

Epanaphora and similar devices are freely used. Only a few 
lines need be read to satisfy anyone on this point. In the case of 

1 Cp. L. S. (Propertins and Petronius). 

3 Cp. Tao. Ann. i 20 ueterem militiam reuocare, 

^ L. S. are surely wrong in their explanation of retento v 678. The meaning 
is ** let it not keep them tarrying here," as the following words finemue uelint 
imponere hello shew. 
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the I'clalivo pronoun or conjunctions ilio oUcct is often far from 
pleasing. Compare i 416 sqq. qui,.. qui,,. cut.., cui, u 270 sqq. ut,,, 
ut,..ut^ V 006 sqq, quae.,. quae.., quibu>8.,. quae,,. qtuuij vii 79 ne...aU' 
deaiy seque miser ne posse putel. Another phase of this phenomenon 
is the repetition of a word in the second part of a simile : iii 588 u>elut 
leo/ertuVy sic TiryntlUus /ertur, viii 21 prosilit.,,qualis prosUil: cp. 
II 192 adiacet,,.actcub<U. 

Zeugma is common. To Gcbbing's list add i 784 quibus 
impcHum louis et non segne peractuni lucis iter and v 31G uiae...iiec 
faniafefellit, 

Gebbing has shewn how fond Valerius is of chiasmus and similar 

rhetorical ornament. Tlie orders represented in the following four 

lines 

saeuis frater mihi fusus habenis (iv 746.) 

ualidis fizam erigit unguibus agnam (i 157.) 

Grais Helioe semanda magistris (i 18.) 

summo decurrens tiertice Chiron (i 255.) 

ai*e all favourites. I have observed above that when, as may well 
occur in the case of the first two, the figure occupies exactly a line 
of verse, the effect is artificial and wearisome. 

Peculiar to Valerius is a fulness and copiousness of expression 
which adds little to the meaning, and ill suits the brevity which he 
HO often affects. To Gebbing's ample list add i 470 uec uero Odrysiis 
tratistris impenditur Orplieus avi pontitm renio subigit, where the 
second clause explains the fii*st, ii 19 scopulis,.,iv^i8quA (cp. iv 65 
where Baehrens* alteration is needless), vi 444 recolit fessos aetate 
parentes datque alias sine lege coluSf where the second clause is the 
more difficult of the two, vii 551 tuHlera et terga^. Similar too are 
the redundancies, in 515 iam tum...ut protinus, vii 263 ante alios.,, 
pidchrior omties, vm 225 jyraeciptie,..si quando.,.numquam magis, 
not to mention /atiM,,, ait vi 647, vii 127, 413, viii 177 (cp. Verg. 
Aen. y 551). 

Hendiadys is common enough. So no doubt is to be explained 
coejjtis et Jluctibus ii 368, and perhaps also vi 110, reading' inter 
auos positosque uirum, 

^ I must call attention to Eoestlin's emendation {Phil, 1880, p. 33 sqq.). 
The Ms. reads pereant in uellere in, and he therefore reads 

ipsius aspcctu pereant in uoUcris, ipsa 
terga mihi dlros sement infeota cruores. 

Bat after octUos et lumina viii 60, the other reading may certainly stand. 
' With Koestlin, I.e. pp. 419 sqq. 
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Lastly one may mention Hypallage of Epithets. I take a few 
examples from Oebbing. In i 401 dubius is applied to arcuitf but it 
is the father who hesitates; ib. 793 merilis; iv 571 : it is Neptune 
who is awecl, not his reins ; v 1 48 : the turban is idle, because the 
uir is : cp. deside terra iii 660 ; vi 229 deiim^ So I would explain 
III 135 accentia apiciUa: it is Hercules who is really inflamed: cp. 
590 accenaa gerena TirynUdv^ ora. 



IX 

It remains only for me to mention a few passages where the 
text has been, as it seems to me, uiuiccessarily altered, or where the 
alterations ali*eady made do not seem to mo very satisfactory. In ap- 
proaching the text of Valerius, dependent as it is upon the testimony 
of a single manuscript, 'we shall do well to rcmemlx^r some woi*ds of 
Munro in the preface to his Lucretius. "If the text of Vergil 
rested, like that of Lucretius, upon a single manuscript, how nnicli 
there is in him that wo shouhl refuse to accept as Latin. This nmst 
give us ' pause.' It is probable that, if I should ever issue another 
edition, I should leave as manifestly corrupt some passages which 
defy anything like certain correction." 

I 66 sqq. qua iussos seotantem quaerere Colohos 

arte queat? 

I would read sed tandem or tantum "but how, pray, is he to..." 
or "but how is he so much as to look for — not to say reach — 
Colchis?" The position of sed will trouble no one who knows 
Valerius. 

223-4 quern ciroum uellera Martcm 

aspicio. 

Moyncko rightly <)l)jc^ct.s to the rc.ndering " war comuirniwj the 
fleece," but ho is surely wrong in rejecting the translation " why 
doth Mars keep guai*d around the fleece?" He says this was the 
task, not of Mara, but of the dragon : yet see v 251 excubiatif 
Gradiue, tene and 639 qtiarUvs ibi deua experiere, 

523-4 uidet e Graia nunc Btirpe nepotes 

et generos uocat et iunctas sibi sanguine terras. 

^ Schenkrs idea that the a is lengthened before sp can hardly be allowed, 
such a metrical licence being quite foreign to Valerius. 
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Tlie meaning surely is, that Aeetes is ready to wed his other 
daughters (lie only had one, but Chalciope was a widow) to Greek 
huslMrnds. In the mouth of Mars, and in the face of what was to 
happen to Medea, there would be some irony in this. Might not 
even a more careful poet than Valerius write '' calls for sons in law 
and invites the lands united in blood to himself (to send them)/' 
Vocat will be used in a double sense, but then our poet is not averse 
t-o Zeugma. 

80G sqq. non Marto neo armis 

aut nati, precor, ille mei dignatna at umquam 
enfle oadat: quae fida manna, quae oura Buomm 
diripiai 

I believe wo have here the passive of the verb diyiw. I would 
either read dignetur or take digncUus for dignatus sit. In either 
case, for nan = tw cp. v 57, and in the latter case for the perf. subj. 
expressing a wish cp. e.g. Aen. vi G2 hoc Traiana tenua /tierii 
Fwtuna aecuta. 

Quae... quae I would keep, as expressive of a wish, like qui 
in Vergil*8 qui nie aistcU (itself directly imitated by Val. ii 218). 

II 138-9 famnlasque fatigat 

litoribna. 

Even Tliilo alters, though half repentant, Proll. p. xvi. Is the 
expression more remarkable than adaidua arcto i 419 or nullo sub 
fivmie Prop, iii 17. 17? 

141 dea cnm lacrimis et nota nesta Neaerae. 

Baehrens adopts Heinsius' uoce. But see Aen. v 619, where Iris 
lays aside her divine robe, and below vii 211 nientita uestibus Circen. 

236 adduntqne domos. 

They destroy not only their husbands, but their homes also. Cp. 
adduntque tuis i 825. 

245 dnrent Latiis modo saeonla fastis. 

The idea is : " if Rome lasts, so will my poem." Translate then 
"as long as our Fasti continue to mark the passing centuries," yJw^w 
l)eing abl. of instrument, durent meaning " are rendered lasting." Is 
it harsher to say that the ages last on by means of the fasti than 
e.g. for Lucan to say (v 399) inenstruus in fastos distinguit saecula 
consul. Indeed, Iliacique lares in Valerius in conjunction with 
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Lucan 1. c. 400 suggests that our poet may have had the passage 
in mind. 

290 quantaa modo linquis inanes 

pube domoB. 

Even Tliilo alters here and reads, with the Aldine, quanta. In 
this case modo seems to me inexplicable. I would render *Hhou 
leavest homes, but recently ah ! how prosperous, void of their young 
men." Quantaa, great by reason of their numerous meml)ers. 

322 Perhaps the missing word is /atis (cp. ii 446, iii 64). The 
word might become yb^u^ and then })e omitted l)ecauHe of nit, 

454 Cannot uacuum stand, as uocis iter = the air t 

517 pioeo necdam tenet omnia oaelo. 

Thilo reads nox tum^ and Baehrens follows. But cp. e.g. Luc. ix 
118 tenena pelagu8 (Eurus), ii 454 mare poaaidet (Auster). The 
meaning seems to be that Boreas is rising, but has not got control 
of everything. I follow Thilo^ in applying the comparison to 
Hercules. lUa (518) opposed to ills (512) shews that Hercules 
stands on the rock, necdum tenet omnia : with his plunge in 532 the 
simile ceases to apply. 

594 Read return infeata domtca for the regna i, d, of Y. 

641-2 non tamen haec adeo semota neqne ardna tellus 
longaque iam populis imperuia lucis Eoae. 

This is a good example of the kind of passage in Valerius, 
where, if we cannot explain the text, it is hopeless to attempt 
emendation. 

I believe imperuia is a neuter plural used as a noun, and that 
longa goes with it adverbially. Pojmlia I take to mean " peoples of 
the west " by the context. Render then " But anyway we cannot 
deem our land and the regions of the East, that have so long been 
pathless to the peoples of the West, to bo now so very far away and 
inaccessible." 

The phrase imperuia lucia Eoae is strange ; the only passage I can 
think of at all like it is v 409 a^temi luminia arcea, 

III 143 sqq. has precor ezuuias et opima cadauera noatro 

linquite, ait... 

diuersasque simul Bocios inuadere turmas 
admonuit. 

1 Proll, p. Ixxxviii. as opposed to Eyssenliardt, Rh» Mu8, 1862, p. 386 sqq. 
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The subject of ait and admonuit is the same, and must surely be 
Jason, who never sinks into a subordinate position in Valerius. I 
believe dtvcior or nsctor should stand after cadauera, Nostra I 
believe arose from a gloss Nestor^ referring to the Homeric parallel 
cited in another section. 

169-70 oconmbens et nono, ait, Heroulis armis 

donam ingens, semperqne tuis mirabere fatis. 

Read occumbes and mirabere. This insertion of n is very common 
in V. The use of miro may Ix; defended by other archaisms in 
Valerius. M nunc: "even now, when youVe got to die, it will be 
by Hercules* hand." 

226-8 spemque aetheria amens 

conoipit : ast iUam fluuiis et nocte remensa 
Eomenidum oanis et sparsae iuba reppulit hydrae. 

J. A. Wagner's explanation seems to me satisfactory. Coeus 
has all but escaped, when he is brought back, past Hell's rivers and 
through Hell's gloom, by the sight of the Hydra and Cerberus. 
Verg. Aen. vi 287 puts a Hydra at the entrance to Hades. 

391—2 qnibuR inuito maduerunt sanguine dextrne 

sed fors saeua tullt miseros, sed proxima culpae. 

Valerius forgets that he has inuito in 391, and, as if he had 
simply spoken of murder, qualifies this by the parenthetic clause. 
The second sed probably qualifies saeua : its use for " aye and " is 
not found in Valerius. 

511 quam Nemeen tot fessa minis, quae belua Lernae 
experiar ? 

Can our poet have written 

quae, Nomce etc.? 

He is fond of apostrophe: see e.g. iv 130, viii 174, Thilo FrolL 

p. XXXV. 

613 aitsus is of course the participle. In answer to Baehrens 
I reply that (1) it needed some courage to suggest a new course, and 
(2) even Meleager admits the propriety of waiting for Jason to give 
the word of command (650 sqq.). 

641 nil se super Hercule fari 

sed socio quocumque gemens, quamquam aspera fama 
iam looa, iamque ffera per barbara litora gentes, 
non alium contra Alciden... posse dari. 

S. 6 
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B,ead/em8, taking qttaviqiianh = ** and yot." Telamou says he is 
speaking, not specially for Hercules, but as he would for any of 
his companions. " And yet, / might speaJs gpecially for him^ inas- 
much cUf wild peoples living along outlandish shores are at hand, 
and no equivalent for him can be given us." I think the copyist 
took qtiamquam "although,'' and then failed to see why gerUe* 
should be accusative. 

736 y. reads solia, Baehrens alters to iolum^ but solus is 
nearer and can stand: see Schmidt de us, inf. p. 52. 

IV 26 hoc nemuB, haeo fatis mihi iam domas. 

" This is now my grove, this my home, — so fate ordains." Ucuec 
damus is parallel to hoc nemus. Cp. hcLs epulas^ liaec Umpla uisit n 
96, 656. 

150 Surely something has been lost here. We are told that 
Amycus brings to the altar aequ^te uirtutis egentes in order even- 
tually to box witli them. 

Yet in 109 sqq. we hear that he tortures most of his captives at 
the "sacrificial rock," but if any have the appearance of special 
worth he boxes with them. 

Something must have fallen out between cotisUluit of 153 and 
the words that now constitute the rest of the line. 

175 May we not keep the text, taking dura menU as attributive 
ablative, pergere dependent on dura (cp. e.g. iii 647) t The rendering 
then will be " bids them follow since their minds are sternly bent on 
going on." sic pergere iv 121, v 631. 

184 Madvig's per piceas is surely rcndei*ed almost certain by 
191 faxo iam tua silua ferat, 

289 sqq. Surely J. A. Wagner's explanation is satisfactory. 
The repetition of dextrain is not only Valerian, but seems to denote 
the persistency with which Pollux tries to mislead his adversary. 
aS'/c ralus is no more vague than sic meriluSy sic qiioque etc. As for 
the phrase rapit ora, it is unexampled, but is pei*fectly unobjection- 
able, combining as it does the notions of rapidity and working 
havoc. 

417-8 diuis addita, iamque 

aspide ounota comas 

lo has become a respectable matron, and so 

oomat uirgineas hasta reouma comas, 
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only hero her Bacred nap itikes Uio pldoo of tlio haaUi. lload then 
eotrUa comas (Ov. e P. iii 3. 16). 

434 baonlo defertar. 

Compare i 441 reditura kuxrtis^ in 42 turbine fledit iter^ 115 
uentis reluacit focus, 163 secuH labat, vi 526 ardet acu, 
497 iUnsis menflis. 

Even Thilo deserts V. Why may not the meaning be that th<» 
lNi)i(|uot was i*enderwl fruitless, "fooled" as it weret 

572 I was ])leased to find my defence of V. anticipated by 
Kustlin (Philol. 1889), as also in 676 where Bury and Postgate 
agree to keep the text. 

V 70 sqq. This passage seems in difficulties, apart from 11. 71-2. 
Do the heroes set sail at nightfall ? It is by no means easy to divide 
this part of the voyage accoitliug to days and nights. 

239-40 queoumque procorum 

pacta petat. 

Read qu^iecumqus, in the indefinite sense so common in Val. 
** Let her seek wedlock with any of her suitors." The hypskllage is 
not at all striking. 

491-2 tibi gratia nostri 

Rit, procor, haeo moritiquo loous. 

JIaec I imagine is for Iioc (cp. ills for illud in 56). " Be this a 
cause for thee to favour us and a ground for kindness." 

648 po88i7it of V. \H altered by Thilo even, yet surely it is 
strongly supported by 670 if we read there, with Madvig, 

mas aliquae nequeat, si femina. 

For the many puzzles of the Sixth book I have been able to find 
practically nothing to suggest. In 1. 15 is not a word meaning "be 
on their guard " required in place of ad/ari ? 606 seems all right to 
me : the uirgo is Medea. 

VII 40 I would punctuate 

quia regum Pelias, quia, Thessalus? aut quae 
Graecia ? 

57 aut ego cum uittis statu! feralibus Hellen. 

I feel confident that this line should be read ^'atque ego...^^ and 
follow on 42. Then in 43 read penetrauit. Pelias wishes he had 
never seen Phrixus. As it is however, he came and Aeetes recog- 
nised him by funeral honours to Helle. And so now he has Jason 
coming too. 

The position of 57 in V. is obviously irreconcileable with v 187 sqq. 
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85 Why cannot praecepa stand for p. raptua t Compare iv 682 
praece2>s ex CLethere Pallas. Yal. meant to write p, mhito in Syrtea 
rajntur and then changed the mode of expression. 

156-7 quando ardor hebet, leuiorque pudori, 

mensque obnixa malo. 

I believe jmdori to be predicative dative. "Since her love is 

waning, and being thus more mild is become a shame to her," i.e. 

now it is less fierce she feels how shameful her passion was. 

159 sum memor ut teoum meoum partita laborem. 

I believe a line or two has dropped out before this, in which 
were contained at least a verb of saying and the accusative and 
infinitive dependent on aum memor. Then I would read 

sum memor, ut me aequum (spelt eeum), 
explaining me... partita on the analogy of Vergil's aenait delapaus 
and the like. Cp. dura vii 310. 

229-30 neo nos, o nata, malignis 

cluserit lioo uno semper sub frigore mensis. 

Terhapa maligna... chiaeria...mente should be read. "Strive not 
in niggardly wise to imprison me for all time in this unbroken cold." 
Cp. II 359 7ino dei aub ictu^ and for the position maligna — mefnte sef^ 
Gebbing T. F. p. 57. 

560 sqq. May I call attention to Bussen's' excellent explana 
tion? I would however only alter a^ to cdea^ taking ab arbibtia 

« 

"deserted by the wheeling squadrons of birds, and extantem 
"straggling out of the line." 

630 Why does even Thilo alter uidere t Cp. viii 325. 

VIII 162-3 non ulla iuuabant 

tempora. 

Compare vii 246 redde diem noctemque mihi. 

VIII 165 sqq. This passage needs none of Baehrens' alterations. 
Even Thilo's objection to nmic seems groundless : see Lemaire, vol. 2, 
p. 216. For ant certe so late in the s(;nU;nc() see alM)ve*. 

* pp. 25 sqq., and approved by Schenkl, Phil. Am. 1872, p. 288. 

^ Three English scholars have in modern times given some attention to the 
text of Valerius, and several passages which have been recklessly altered have 
been accepted by them as at least possibly right. Those interested in Valerius 
must await with considerable anxiety the text which one of the three is preparing 
for the new Corpus Poetarum. 
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